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JUSTICE AND HONOR 


are the corner stones 





In a recent address to the agents of the 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 


Secretary and Actuary George B. Pattison declared that 
the two big features marking the Peoria Life organization 
are Justice and Honor. 


The Peoria Life management in all its relationships has 
sought to be sincere, true and equitable. It has built up 
a reputation of reliability in its home city and its home 


state. 


It has not resorted to tricky, “clever”, sharp, underhanded 
methods. Its agents in the field are men and women of 
fine impulses and high character. It has no use for the 
high binder or the trickster. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY, President 




















Taxation of Life Insurance 


In the readjustment of the burdens of taxation by the Federal 
Government—to which both political parties are committed by 
their party platforms—relief should be given and readjustment 
made in the taxation of Life Insurance. This is how the case 
stands under laws now in force: 


Ist. For the mere privilege of rendering their great economic service 
our life companies will be taxed in 1920 (between the States and the 


Federal Government) upwards of $27,000,000. 


2nd. Federal laws are purposely so framed that the use of life insur- 
ance to protect estates is not encouraged. Immediately following death 
the Federal Government exacts heavy cash payments whatever the 
character of the estate. Without life insurance such payments are 
always difficult and sometimes impossible. 


3rd. The proceeds of life insurance policies must under the Federal 
law be included in the decedent's estate and taxed accordingly— 
unless payable to named beneficiaries; in that case such proceeds are 


exempt up to $40,000. 


Just a word on these points: 


(1) A life insurance premium is essentially a tax, voluntarily levied, 

rimarily for the protection of the family but very directly for the 
benefit of the state. The government, in taxing life insurance, indulges 
in the barbarism of taxing a tax. It would be scarcely more unsound 
for the government to tax its own income. 


(2) Death Duties can readily destroy a perfectly solvent estate unless 
cash can be raised quickly. Life insurance can quickly provide cash, 
but the laws limit and hinder its use. 


(3) The States also collect heavy death duties on insurance payable 
to estates. 


All these taxes are in addition to the $27,000,000 of taxes re- 


ferred to in the first statement above. 


I speak of them because it is time your representatives at Washing- 
ton and in your State Capitals heard from the Twenty Thousand 
members of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


The New York Life Insurance Co. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Get Many Valuable Selling Ideas at National Convention 


Mass., Sept. 23. 


ITH every session of the 3ist 
Wanna convention of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters, 
the conviction of the delegates as to 
its value to them became more pro- 
nounced, and it is not an extravagance 
to assert that the gathering has been 
one of the most successful in the long 
history of the organization. Not only 
was the attendance larger than at any 
former meeting, but the interest of the 
members in the proceedings has been 
eager and sustained. They have all 
been in their seats promptly at the 
opening hour, have followed the pro- 
gram closely and been prompt to take 
part in the various discussions. The 
only criticism that might be offered i 
that the program was too ambitious, 
the list of subjects chronicled for re- 
view being such as to preclude the ex- 
haustive treatment of any one within 
the alloted time. 


Boston, 


HILE the proceedings throughout 

have been of deep interest, of espe- 
cial value perhaps were the addresses 
of Winslow Russell and of Dr. John 
A. Stevenson. The former opened up 
a new line of thought for his auditors 
and for the life underwriters of the 
country generally by his portrayal of 
the educational needs of young Amer- 
icans, and the submission of the de- 
sired objective. Dr. Stevenson’s treat- 
ment of his subject, “Meeting Objec- 
tions,” was intensely practical, original 
and of distinct help to the delegates. 
His talk is the kind field men are 
anxious to hear, and it’s a safe assump- 
tion that the doctor will frequently be 
called upon in future to address agency 
gatherings. What is said above con- 
cerning Mr. Russell and Dr. Stevenson 
will apply in a considerable degree to 
other speakers, all of whom handled 
their assigned subjects well, and thus 
contributed to the educational knowl- 
edge of life underwriting. 


NOTABLE feature of the con- 

vention was the considerable num- 
ber of women agents present, their in- 
terest in the program being not one 
whit less keen than that of their brother 
field representatives. The prediction is 
freely made that the day is not far 
distant when the attendance of woman 
agents at convention gatherings will 
almost equal that of men. 

The experiment tried this year of 
devoting a portfon of a day to section 
meetings was a success, and will likely 
be repeated, the only objection to the 
plan being that many delegates desired 
to attend several of the gatherings, but 


of course were unable to do so. During 
1921 the idea of holding sales con- 
gresses at leading insurance centers 


throughout the country under the gen- 
eral auspices of the national associa- 
tion, initiated during the present year, 
will be developed and is sure to prove 
of distinct service to the thousands of 
agents who for a variety of reasons 
are unable to attend the annual session 
of the national body. 


WO resolutions bearing on the 

treatment of the proceeds of a life 
policy when paid to a corporation as 
excess profits under the federal income 
tax law were adopted by the executive 
committee. One petitioned the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to in- 
terest itself in the matter in behalf of 
the business men of the country and 
the other placed the association on 
record as opposed to the tax as unfair. 
It is hoped this may hasten action by 
congress in the matter. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT—Orville 


Life of Vermont; 


Thorp, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS—William Goldman, Portland, Ore., 
Jesse L. Scott, Detroit, Prudential; 


Dallas, Tex., Kansas City Life. 


National 
O. B. Shortley. 


Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Boston. 
SECRETARY—Joel T. Traylor, Indianapolis, Provident Life & Trust. 


TREASURER—Graham Wells, 


Trust. 


New York City, Provident Life & 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—F. W. Ganse, Boston, chairman; J. Stanley Ed- 


wards, Denver, Col.; Orville Thorp, Dallas, Tex.; E. A. Woods, 


Pittsburgh; 


J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md.; Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va.; Graham C. Wells, 


New York. 


‘i executive committee of the as- 
sociation refused to act formally 
on an application for membership from 
a representative of the government 
insurance bureau. The rejection was 
based upon the fact that the govern- 
ment is not truly in the business of 
furnishing life insurance as a com- 
mercial enterprise. This is the first 
time the executive committee has been 
called upon to act on this question. 

No action was taken by the execu- 
tive committee at its meeting Monday 
on the place of holding the next con- 
vention. 


O. ELIASON of St. Paul urged 
A. all local associations to hold reg- 
ular meetings, the programs for which 
should be outlined a year in advance. 
As a standard year’s program he sug- 
gested topics as follows, beginning 
with the October meeting: Report of 
delegates to the National Association, 
salesmanship and service in life under- 
writing, the permanency of estates, sys- 
tematic production the key to success, 
insurance and credit from a_ banker's 
standpoint, methods in closing busi- 
ness, insurance for inheritance taxes, 
life insurance and good citizenship, life 
insurance and thrift, a social gather- 
ing 
° T. Traylor of Indianapolis, the new 
secretary of the association, asked the 
members to exercise particular care in 
the selection of local association offi- 








J. STANLEY EDWARDS, Denver, Colo. 
Retiring President National Association 
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cers, selecting them for their ability 
and willingness of performance. “Keep 
away from discussion of ethics in meet- 
ings, live them,” he said. 


RVILLE THORP, who helped to 
arrange more of the eighteen sales 
congresses held within the last year 
than any other man, said these sales 
congresses gave the men who did not 
get to national meetings an entirely new 
viewpoint on their business, as well as 
bringing direct results in increased 
sales. One agency reported that its 
sales in the three days following sales 
congresses were three times greater 
than normal. The meeting was closed 
with the adoption of resolutions of 
thanks to officers of the National and 
the Boston Associations, to speakers 
and guests, to the Boston daily press, 
to the insurance press, the hotel and 
the program committee. President Ed- 
wards told the association that without 
the help which was given to him by 
the insurance press of the country the 
membership never could have been 
nearly doubled in the last year. George 
Woodbridge, who was most active in 
arranging the program of the conven- 

tion, was given a veritable ovation. 
of the program com- 


A” chairman 
mittee of the National Associa 


tion, E. A. Woods rather apologized at 
one of the sectional conferences 
Wednesday afternoon for the arrange- 











ORVILLE THORP, Dallas, Tex. 


New President National Association 


ment of the 
appreciated, 


program this year. He 
he said, that considerable 
criticism of the matter had been in- 
dulged in by delegates, their general 
thought being that entirely too many 
subjects had been chosen and that the 
time allotted for their consideration 
was woefully inadequate. The com 
mittee recognized this short coming, 
Mr. Wood said, but declared that a 
hundred and one topics had _ been 
pressed upon them by agents in all 
parts of the country, and that the com 
mittee had a herculean task in reduc- 
ing the program to its present dimen- 
sions, Another time he hoped it would 
be possible to select a limited number 
of subjects of broad general interest; 


have introductory addresses by spe 
cialists and then devote ample time for 
general discussions. 

Meeting Objections 


ELEGATES were upon their toes 
D throughout the period of Dr 
John A, Stevenson’s address upon 
“Meeting Objections” and the subse 
quent general discussions of the subject 
which he conducted. The topic was of 
especial concern to the audience, who 
keenly appreciated the helpful sugges- 
tions offered by the doctor and by the 
considerable number of agents who pat 
ticipated in the discussion. Aside from 
the objections voiced by Dr. Stevenson 
in his address proper answers to those 
objections, frequently met with, were 
sought: 
“Il can 
Liberty bonds 


invest more profitably in 
than in life insurance.” 

Answer: These bonds will mature 
within ten years and the need for ade 
quate protection will be more emphatic 
then than ever. If Liberty bonds be 
left a widow she will soon be compelled 


to reinvest them only if the principal 
be held intact. With the possibility 
always that it might either be lost or 
squandered. If she be left an income 


policy neither 

HE same can be made to 

the objections sometimes made by 
a parent that he does not care to leave 
too much money to his fearing 
they might be harmed thereby. To the 
objection that money could be more 
profitably placed in securities other 
than in life msurance, a response was 
that while mortality among persons 
was heavy, that in the investment field 
was still greater. The testimony of 
some of the shrewdest bankers in the 
country is that among all forms of in- 
vestment none in the long run is quite 
so satisfactory as life insurance. Kramer 
of Columbus meets this objection by 
asking the prospect if he would care 
to guarantee the payment of $1,000 in 
the event of the agent’s death within a 
year for a $50 bill. 


NOTHER objection was 

that many lawyers are encouraging 
their wealthy clients to incorporate theit 
estates in order to avoid payment of 
inheritance tax. Tax dodging, it was 
asserted in reply, was dangerous busi- 
ness and life underwriters would not 
encourage it. Moreover lawyers are 
very apt to be wrong in their interpre- 
tation of the tax statute and the client 


result can happen 


response 


sons, 


raised 


may severely suffer in such event. To 
the man who would talk over taking 
out life insurance with his wife, it 


might be suggested that he talk it over 
with the widow of a former friend who 
died without protection, Again, should 
a man apply for life insurance without 


the knowledge of his wife and fail to 
pass the medical examination, the 
former need never know of the in 


cident and hence be spared from worry. 


“aD Speeches 


SPLENDID entertainment ar- 

ranged by the Boston Association 
preceded the speaking at the banquet 
Wednesday night. The first speaker 
was Commissioner Hobbs of Massa- 
chusetts. Gen. Sir Arthur Currie of 
Montreal in his address made a plea 
for a continuance of friendly relation- 
ship between America and the other 
great Anglo-Saxon nations, particu- 
larly at this time, when definite efforts 
were being made to alienate one from 
the other. Job E. Hedges gave one 
of his inimitable addresses, with serious 
appeals for national service  inter- 
spersed with keen comment, satire and 
wit in true after dinner speaking style. 
President-Elect Thorp was called upon 
last and responded by outlining his 
program for next year. The keynote 
of this program, he said, would be co- 
operative underwriting, the bringing 
into the national organization of all real 
life agents and the taking of the Na- 
tional Association benefits and spirit in 
all these agents through sales con- 
gresses. Of the 187,000 iife agents in 
this country, only about 18,000 belong 
to the National Association. It is the 
duty of the members to get into that 
body more than 10 percent of those 
engaged in the busipess, he declared. 
Mr. Thorp. believes that members 
should sell the National Association to 
many company officials, who, he said, 
were lukewarm toward it and whose 
agents could not be induced to join 
because they felt that their company 
officials were not _ interested. Mr. 
Thorp would have every company urge 
its agents to join the national organ- 
ization. He recommended every mem- 
ber to strengthen his local organization, 
as in the strength of these was the 
strength of their national group. 

New Hampshire, Philadelphia, Gales- 
burg, Indianapolis, Louisiana, Atlanta 
and Seattle won the prize cups given 
in the district association membership 
contest. These cups were presented 
at the banquet. Associations reaching 
their quota and receiving a special gavel 
were Harrisburg, Boston, Lima, Seat- 
tle, Mississippi, Houston, Sioux Falls, 
Peoria, Des Moines, Springfield, Colo- 
rado, Akron, Albany, ag mimeo In- 
dianapolis, Grand Rapids, Tacoma and 
Williamsport. 


Strategy of Approach 


WONDERFUL discussion of 
A “The Strategy of the Approach” 

was given to the convention 
Thursday morning by E. Colwell, lv. 
of Greensboro, N. C.. His address was 
analytical and descriptive of the psy- 
chological factors involved .in every 
sale. “An ounce of getting ready is 
worth a pound of getting licked, and 
it is better to sharpen the axe than to 
spend a long time hacking and hew- 
ing,” said Mr. Colwell. He advised 
agents to study O. Heunry’s stories to 
learn what qualities a successful ap- 
proach should possess. These short 
stories immediately grip one’s concen- 
trated attention and then merge this 
attention so that the story can not be 
stopped until it is read. O. Henry did 
in his short stories what every life in- 
surance agent must do—get the will- 
ing attention of the prospect. Every 
approach should be carefully planned 
after the specific needs of the case 
have been thoroughly analyzed so that 
the agency may produce an organized 
effort. This will consist, first, in elim- 
inating himself from consideration; sec- 
ond, in establishing a new attitude on 
the part of the prospect; third, in arous- 
ing the prospect's curiosity, and finally, 
when the prospect's interest is ready 
for it, linking up life insurance with 
one of the man’s fundamental needs or 
requirements. Above all things else 
establish the conversation at once on 
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the basis of the “you” attitude. Not 


the “I” attitude. 


HE difficulty about arousing curi- 

osity is that the agent has not 
studied it as a problem and when he 
does study it frequently finds it too 
simple and overdoes his effort. Death, 
disability, old age, superanuation and 
unemployment were the contingencies, 
one or more of which must be brought 
sharply to the prospect’s view. A good 
approach is the use of Victor Hugo’s 
statement that “the misery of a child 
is of interest to a mother, the misery 
of a young man is of interest to young 
woman, but the misery of an old man 
is interesting to nobody.” Curiosity 
is aroused by something unusual and 
unexpected, but not spectacular, in 
what the agent does, says, implies or 
suggests. After an approach has been 
found successful it should be standard- 
ized and then fitted to each particular 
case. 


HE following was suggested as a 
good approach for selling a 
monthly income policy: “Mr. Jones, 
did you know that life insurance as the 
public understands it doesn’t always 


purpose for which the 
premiums are paid? This is not the 
fault of the policy, the companies or 
yourself. It all centers in the way the 
money is paid to dependents, for the 
lump sum payment exposes them to 
five dangers: The danger of loss, the 
danger of loaning unwisely to a rela- 
tive, the danger of poor investments, 
of extravagant spending and of thiev- 
ery.’ 

Of course the approach can be elab- 
orated upon, as the bare details only 
are given here. When a prospect has 
been visited many tims and no prog- 
ress has been made _ it is sometimes 
necessary, said Mr. Colwell, to let the 
man know that he is not going to be 
forgotten, but to let him know in a 
way which will in effect constitute a 
noval and unusual method of ap- 
proach, something that will appeal if 
possible to his humor. He concluded 
with a tribute_to John A. Stevenson, 
the next speaker, as the outstanding 
expert of the country in recognizing 
and making available to others life in- 
surance sales principles and examples. 
Mr. Colwell’s address was enthusiastic- 
ally received. 


serve the 


Insuring the Wife and Mother 


BY MRS. GRACE COLEMAN LATHROP 


HEN should a wife and mother 
Wi: insured? The answer is 

simple. When there is an insur- 
able interest. An insurable interest in- 
volves an economic value. . For life 
insurance, of course, does not insure 
against the loss of the life of the in- 


sured, but against the financial injury 
caused by the loss of the life of the 
insured, 

Has a wife or a mother then an 
economic value? 

Among the most uncivilized races 


the wife and mother has always had an 
cconomic value, and was a common 
medium of barter and exchange, be- 
cause she was a producer of values just 
as her husband’s cattle and beasts of 
burden were not only through her own 
manual toil, but as a producer of chil- 
dren whose toil would be an asset to 
their father. We see the same situa- 
tion today among the Zulus of Africa, 
where there is an established standard 
of valuation, three cows being the price 
of an ordinary wife and five of an un- 
usually desirable one. We have seen 
the same thing in our own land as 
recently as two generations ago, when 
a negress had a very definite financial 
value. 


HUS, centuries before it was ad- 

mitted even that woman had a soul 
and was really a human being, she was 
a creature of value. Curiously enough, 
as her intellectual and spiritual powers 
became recognized and more and more 
highly developed, her economic value 
decreased. So that, among the most 
highly civilized races today, the recog- 
nition of the economic value of a wife 
or mother is not so simple a matter. 


AVE we, as life insurance women, 

so absorbed this prevailing con- 
ception of our sex’s highest functions, 
that we have failed to see here an op- 
portunity for service peculiarly ap- 
propriate to us, a nearly virgin field 
that offers us almost limitless possibili- 
ties on every side? 

= us state some of these economic 
values of the wife and mother a little 
more concretely. We will eliminate 
wives or widows who are self-support- 
ing or supporting others as covered by 
other topics discussed. 

The working classes—so called—l 
use this term for lack of a better one, 
though they are probably working less 
for larger returns just now than any 


other class—the working class recog- 
nizes this value of the wife and mother, 
as is shown by the speedy re-marriage 
of the working man, which does not 


indicate a lack of feeling, but an eco- 
nomic necessity, for he simply cannot 
—or could not—afford to hire a woman 
to keep his house and care for his chil- 
dren. An insurance policy on his 
wife’s life would save him from being 
forced to marry the first woman he 
could get to take him and to give his 
children perhaps an undesirable step- 
mother. 


N the middle classes—the bourgeoisie 

of which we hear so much these 
days, and to which most of us here 
belong, I presume—the economic loss 
caused by the death of the wife and 
mother is less obvious, but is quite as 
real, particularly if she have very young 
children. The bereaved husband and 
father may be able to hire competent 
service in caring for the physical needs 
of his children and household—though 
we must admit that, in these days, that 
is rather a staggering problem for even 
the comfortably well to do man—but, 
if he is alive to the higher intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual needs of his chil- 
dren, he will realize that the woman 
capable of giving them the care and 
training they need in these lines will 
be a trained woman whose services will 
command a high price. More and 
more are we coming to realize the need 
of the most expert, highly specialized 
care for our children in their earliest 
years, when the influence which sur- 
round them will have the most vital 
and lasting effects on their whole future 
life and character. A life insurance 
policy of $5—$10,000 would enable a 
professional man to supply this intel- 
ligent care for the early crucial years 
of his‘ motherless children. 


VEN the wealthiest of men and his 

children may suffer a serious finan- 
cial loss in the death of his wife and 
the mother of his children, provided 
she is wealthy too. Of course, insur- 
ance to cover her inheritance taxes is 
the remedy that fits this.case. This 
reminds me of an amusing instance of 
an aged wealthy man, well ¢known in 
this city, who tried to avoid the pay- 
ment of his inheritance taxes by trans- 
ierring his property to his second wife, 
who was 40 years his junior. His 
young—comparatively speaking — wife 
died within a year and he had to pay 
inheritance taxes on his ows: property 
to gain possession of it! 

In any.and every case ther@ are ex- 
penses greater or less incident to the 
last illness and death of any woman for 
which her husband, if he is a wise man, 
to whatever social class he may belong, 
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will provide by a life insurance policy. 
A joint life policy is excellent for this 
purpose, insuring adequate funds for 
those unavoidable expenses incurred 
for either one who may be taken first. 
The cost is usually less than two sep 
arate policies, the additional premium 
being less than that for term insurance 
on the second life. It would be still 
better, however, for each one to carry 
a separate policy for this purpose, 
sometimes called decency insurance, as 
each is bound to incur at least funeral 
expense at some time. 


O far we have discussed cases in 

which the husband insures the 
wife’s life for his own protection. It 
may be the wife will desire to insure 
her own life to provide for the educa 
tion of her children. Sometimes the 
father does not appreciate the value of 
college or other higher education for 
his children as much as the mother 
does, and she may wish to insure the 
funds for this purpose, in case she does 
not live to see herself that they are 
forthcoming. An endowment policy oi 
the proper period will provide the col 
lege course whether she lives or dies. 

It may be highly desirabJe, further- 
more, for the wife of a wealthy man, 
even if she has not an independent 
iortune of her own, to take insurance 
on her own life in anticipation of her 
inheritance taxes, that is, while her 
husband is yet living, and she is in 
good physical condition, to take insur- 
ance while she can get it so that, if 
she survives her husband and inherits 
his property, or even a dower right in 
it or life income interest in part of it, 
she may be sure of providing funds for 
her children to pay their taxes on their 
inheritance from her. For even in the 
case of a life income only, should she 
not live out her period of expectancy, 
her rights would be commuted and sub 
ject to inheritance tax. 


GAIN, the husband may not be 

eligible for insurance. In this case 
he may take out an income bond or 
monthly pension for his wife on her life 
and one for himself too, as this form 
of policy does not require an examina- 
tion. Or better still, she may take out 
a life insurance endowment policy on 
her own life, the ideal protection for 
both herself and her husband in their 
old age, guaranteeing an income as 
long as ‘either one lives. The children 
also may be included and an income for 
life guaranteed them if the higher 
premium based on their longer expec 
tancy of life can be afforded. 


ASTLY, let us, who are wives and 

mothers, and many of us there are 
in that most blessed of all groups, | 
am sure, practise what we _ preach! 
How much conviction is added to your 
arguments, if you can say, “I carr) 
such a policy as | am now advising you 
to take.” If I may be pardoned a 
personal illustration in closing I hap- 
pened to be talking recently with a 
prospect whose financial circumstances 
in certain ways were very similar to 
my own. Her age was exactly my own 
and her husband’s nearly the same as 
mine. I was advising her to take a 
small insurance policy to cover her in 
heritance taxes, for, although her per 
sonal property was not very large, it 
was large enough to be subject to a 
state tax, which, with legal fees, etc.. 
would amount to a sum to provide for 
which it was worth while taking out a 
small policy. I suggested also that her 
husband, a Harvard professor, supple- 
ment his pension by a life income en- 
dowment policy. Do you not believe 
that great weight was added to my ap- 
peal when I told her that I was carry- 
ing the same kind of a policy for my 
inheritance taxes that I recommended 
to her and that I was carrying the 
same kind of life insurance endow 
ment for the protection of myself and 
husband in our old age on my own life, 
since my husband is no longer insur 
able, that I was urging her husband to 
take for their protection on his life? 
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ork of the Industrial Agents 


ONATHAN K. VOSHELL of the 

Metropolitan at Baltimore, former 
president of the National Association, 
presided over the meeting to consider 
industrial insurance Wednesday after- 
noon, An eloquent exposition of the 
opportunity for the industrial agent 
to promote health, thrift and good cit- 


izenship was given by Willard I. Ham- 
ilton of Newark, vice-president of the 
Prudential. Mr. Hamilton discussed 


the need for combating radicalism and 
for assimilating immigrants, pointing 
out that the industrial agents visiting 
homes, as they did, were in the hest 
position to in'tect the serum of good 
citizenship which would prevent the 
spread of un-American doctrine. 

Chairman Voshell commented upon 
the fact that only upon the industrial 
men’s program did the word health 
appear, and stated that the first under- 
lying principle of thrift is health itself. 
Stroup of Boston urged the importance 
of good manners as an aid to selling 
industrial policies. After listening to 
an address by President Edwards, who 
commended the industrial men as great 
educators in the life insurance business, 
the convention heard George Wood- 
bridge. Mr. Woodbridge would have 
every life man know that in the United 
States, where more children are in- 
sured than in any other country, the 
child mortality ratio is lowest. that a 
three months’ extension of life of all 
policyholders would pay all the ex- 
penses on the life insurance companies, 
by the increased premiums received, 
and that health in terms of the life 
insurance policy was translated into 
dividends. 


industrial 
These men 


First, 


LARGE number of 

agents spoke briefly. 
emphasized chiefly two points: 
that the great opportunity of the indus- 
trial man for writing new business was 
found in the giving of service to all peo- 
ple on his debit, and, second, that the 
industrial life agent should write more 
new business by never permitting a 
person whom he has educated to know 
the value of life insurance to go else- 
where for new policies. 

J. Murray of Lowell savs he finds 
these arguments of great value to him: 
that every family has insurance in that 
they must meet certain obligations at 
the time of death in one way or another. 
They cannot escape these obligations. 
He then tells the prospec “T only 
transfer this oblieation to a companv 
having a license from the state for the 
very purpose of assuming that obliga- 
tion.” When he is told that monev is 
heing put into the bank instead of into 
life insurance, he says: “Go ask your 
banker about buying this insurance and 
he will tell you it is a good thing. 
Moreover, he is using the interest off 
the money you deposit there to buy life 
insurance for his own family. Can vou 
afford to go without it?” 

Chairman Voshell closed bv urging 
all agents to card index everv house on 
their debit which they did not visit 
and also to carry out the plea of Mr. 
Voshell for spreading Americanization 
education. 


A. O. Eliason of St. Paul paid this 
tribute to industrial men: 
IFE insurance is a profession of 
service, in which he who serves 
best attains the highest measure 
of success. Judged by this standard, 
industrial agents as a class, the coun- 
try over, are high-grade life under- 
writers, and the profession as a whole 
should, and does in fact realize, that in 
many ways our industrial brothers are 
Setting the pace in giving services and 
are paving the way and making it easier 
for the rest of us to attain a larger 
measure of success than would be pos- 
sible without their assistance. 
Splendid service is rendered by in- 


dustrial agents in promoting good 
citizenship, first by the daily spread of 
Americanism in thousands of homes 
throughout this broad land, and sec- 
ondly by constantly inculcating in the 
minds of the men, women and children 
with whom they come in contact the 
most important fact that fhe highest 
type of good citizenship requires a 
sound mind and a healthy body, suf- 
ficient industry and thrift to properly 
rear, educate and support a family, and 
the wisdom and foresight to provide a 
competency sufficient to prevent de- 
pendents from becoming a_ public 
charge upon the death of the provider. 
Not only are these qualifications of 
good citizenship daily set forth by the 
industrial agent, but he is instructed 
and trained by his company to give 
definite information as to how these 
qualifications may be acquired. By per- 
forming such service the industrial 
agent contributes largely to the suc- 
cess of life underwriting generally, and 
a debt is created which must be given 
frank and cordial recognition. 


E hear a great deal about what 
qualifications are necessary for the 
ideal agent; what he should be person- 
ally; how he should be trained and how 
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he should carry on his work in order 
to be successful. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that the ideal or most successful 
agent is the industrial agent, for neither 
of the two great branches of our pro- 
fession, the ordinary and the industrial, 
have a monopoly in this respect, but I 
am forced to admit that in many ways 
the methods employed by the industrial 
companies in selecting, training and 
directing their men can give to live un- 
derwriters generally many valuable 
lessons which it would be to our advan- 
tage to follow more closely where not 
already in use. 


N order to render proper service the 

life underwriter must be high grade 
personally. His honesty, integrity, mo- 
tives and ideals should be above re- 
proach in order to gain and keep the 
confidence of the community in which 
he operates. All companies, and all 
agency managers, who are worthy of 
the name, exercise care in the selection 
of agents, always having these personal 
qualifications in mind, and the recog- 
nized high standards of life under- 
writers generally show the success of 
the methods employed. In line with 
this, it is a well recognized fact that 
the large industrial companies all take 
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Selecting and Training Agents 


RNEST J. CLARK, state agent of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at 
Baltimore, said: 

My practice has been to select young 
men who have just graduated from 
college or those whom to my knowl- 
edge have a good education, which nat- 
urally constitutes the most promising 
foundation upon which to build a suc- 
cessful life insurance career. There is 
no question but what as a general rule 
the well-educated man in life insur- 
ance enjoys the same superior advan- 
tages over the life insurance agent with 
a mediocre education as he does in 
other lines of highly professionalized 
service. 


| ALSO select men for the life insur- 
ance business from intelligent and 
successful salesmen in stocks and 
bonds, real estate and certain mercan- 
tile lines, especially experienced travel- 
ing salesmen, all of whom should be, if 
possible, under 30 years of age, in order 
to reduce to a minimum the number 
of men who fail to make good in life 
insurance. A man may be thoroughly 
successful in other lines of salesman- 
ship and yet be a failure in life insur- 
ance, involving as it does not only the 
highest type of salesmanship, but a 
form of professional service to his 
clients not found in any other vocation. 
It therefore requires experience, knowl- 
edge of human nature and men, and 
a sense of keen discrimination on the 
part of the general agent or his super- 
intendent to be able to select life insur- 
ance agents of evident ability and fit- 
ness for the business, in order that the 
agency turnover may be reduced to the 
lowest possible figure. 


FTER contracting with my man I 
would have him, if possible, take a 
special course of life insurance in the 
Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, or some other 
institution in which life insurance is 
taught. If this cannot be done, I then 
give to him my office course of instruc- 
tion as follows: 
1. “Life Insurance—What It Is and 
What It Does,” by William Alexander. 


2. “Life Insurance Salesmanship,” 
by iW illiam Alexander. 

3. A thorou; gh knowledge of my 
own company’s policy contracts, its 
methods, practices and principles. 

4. Practical field work, beginning 
solicitation usually on mortgage insur- 
ance, as the court record office pub- 
lishes each morning all mortgages 
made, giving a fresh list of life pros- 
pects daily to whom the door is uni- 
versally open for a discussion of the 
advantages, necessity and economical 
cost of mortgage insurance. 

5. “Life Insurance,” by Huebner 
after the agent has completed his previ- 
ous study and had some practical ex- 
perience in the field, 

I impress my men with the fact that 
a successful, thoroughly up-to-date 
agent must not only always be a stu- 
dent of life insurance, but he must take 
a definite interest in civic and social 
affairs and the charitable institutions in 
the community in which he resides, giv- 
ing of his time and ability to such in- 
terests whenever practicable. 








A. 0. ELIASON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


an advanced position in this respect 
and not only have definite qualifications 
in mind in selecting agents, but strict 
rules and regulations which tend to 
keep their agents in a position to re- 
tain the confidence of their community. 


ECONDLY, it is necessary for an 

agent to know his business in order 
to be successful. Under the system of 
superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ents and regular agency meetings for 
the instruction of agents, the industrial 
companies in their branch offices are 
giving systematic supervision and train- 
ing to their men which cannot help but 
make them more efficient and capable 
of giving better service than would 
otherwise be possible. The industrial 
agent, therefore, on account of the 
methods employed in his selection, 
training and supervision, does as a 
class, contribute his share towards main- 
taining the high standards of our pro- 
fession. 

Not only should the ideal agent be 
high grade personally and have a 
thorough knowledge of his business, 
but he should know intimately the peo- 
ple whom he serves, understand their 
needs and energetically and conscien- 
tiously educate them to the point where 
his services are accepted and appre- 
ciated. In order to accomplish this 
with the least possible loss of time and 
energy, the agent must have at least 
two other qualifications. He must be 
industrious and systematic in his work 
and be held strictly accountable to him- 
self or to his company for the best 
possible use of his time. 


HE industrial agent works hard. He 

is obliged to do so or he cannot 
cover the daily task assigned him. He 
works systematically, going from 
house to house on his debit and daily 
reporting on same. There is no other 
way for him, if he is to keep his job. 
Industry and system are his to such an 
extent that if the rest of us followed 
the same system it would revolutionize 
our business. The great trouble with 
most of us is that we waste much of 
our time because we do not systematic- 
ally lay out our work and hold over 
our own heads strict time accountabil- 
ity. We could well profit by the 
systematic industry of the industrial 
agent and we owe him something for 
daily setting us such a good ex: ample. 


ASTLY, we owe a debt of gratitude 
L to the industrial agent for educat- 
ing the pub lic generally as to the value 
of life insurance, making it easier for 
us to place business. The field from 
childhood up is being worked and culti- 
vated for us. We need not scoff at the 
retail end of this business where the 
premiums are collected in multiples of 
5 and 10 cents a week, te say nothing 
of the ordinary business written by the 
industrial agent. Day in and day out 
he visits the home; he talks with the 
mother, and collects from her the small 
weekly payment. He visits with the 
children; he passes the time of day 
with the father if he happens to be at 
home; he leaves a piece of literature 
here and there emphasizing some tea- 
ture in connection with his work. Day 
in and day out he is preaching the 
gospel of life insurance and educating 
the public as to its value and uses 
Only a small part of this education re- 
sults in direct benefit to himself. You 
and I follow in his footsteps and to- 
day or tomorrow or five years from 
now reap some of the results of his 
labors. Thus the work of the industrial 
agent becomes a great feeder for the 
ordinary. All honor then to the indus- 
trial agent. We should be glad to 
recognize, acknowledge and appreciate 
the value of his work and be ready at 
all times to encourage and help him in 
every way possible. 
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Report on Law and Legislation 


HE report of the committee on 
Thaw and legislation was presented, 

by Henry J. Powell, chairman, 
as follows: 

The report of your committee for 
the past year represents a survey of 
legislation and bills of interest which 
have been enacted or introduced in 
congress and in 36 states. During the 
year only 12 states have held regular 
sessions but, because of the widespread 
interest and importance of the suffrage 
question and because of other questions 
of particular interest to individual 
states, 22 states have held extra ses- 
sion and two have held constitutional 
conventions. The regular sessions 
were held in Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 


iana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, New , Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and 


The extra sessions were held 
in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Indiana (2), Maryland, 
Kansas, Maine, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming, and the con- 
stitutional conventions in Illinois and 
New Hampshire. A special session in 
New York begins Sept. 20. 

Since our last report, 1,054 bills of 
interest to life insurance have been in- 
troduced, as compared with 876 in 1918 
and with 720 in 1916, corresponding 
“off” years, the number of laws finally 
affecting life insurance, since our last 
session, being 60, as compared with 48 
in 1918 and 30 in 1916. 


Virginia, 


AVING in mind the impediment 

to the business of corporation in- 
surance imposed by the _ so-called 
Pomerene amendment to the federal in- 
come Tax law of 1918, your committee 
hoped by this time to be able to an- 
nounce its repeal. As previously re- 
ported, a bill for the amendment of the 
law so as to restore the provision ex- 
empting the proceeds of life insurance 
from the income tax to its original 
condition by eliminating the Pomerene 
amendment therefrom was introduced 
by Representative Fordney on May 
24, 1919. This bill, known as H. R. 
2978, has since been the subject of 
unremitting attention by your com- 
mittee. Repeated efforts were made by 
it, as well as by company home office 
representatives, to induce consideration 
of this bill by the committee on ways 
and means, but without avail. Not until 
several visits had been made to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of personal con- 
ference with leaders in the house and 
senate including members of the com- 
mittees in both houses, was the con- 
sistent attitude of non-action with ref- 
erence to matters of revenue, which 
characterized the last congress after 
the enactment of the present law, defi- 
nitely ascertained and of necessity ac- 
quiesced in. 

\ great many other bills proposing 
amendments to or elimination of vari- 
ous parts of the present federal reve- 
nue law were introduced during the last 
session of congress, but owing to the 
tax policy mentioned, none of them 
were acted upon. It is reasonable to 
expect that in the coming session of 
congress a real effort to substitute 
some method of taxation which shall 
be more equitable than the present ex- 
cess-profits section will be seriously 
attempted, 


ECOGNIZING the fact that life 

insurance companies now pay their 
full share of taxation in the different 
states, but also understanding the at- 
titude of certain state legislatures 
which look upon the premiums and re- 
serves of life insurance companies as 
open to any increase in taxation which 
necessity may impose, your commit- 
tee feels that life insurance companies 


have been fortunate in that only two 
laws resulting in slight increases in 
state taxation were enacted during the 
present year. In Mississippi a radical 
increase was first proposed, but a com- 
promise agreement was_ effected 
whereby the rate was lowered, although 
the previously existing deduction for 
death claims was eliminated, the net 
result being a slight increase. In Louis- 
iana a small horizontal increase accord- 
ing to a graduated scale was enacted 
applying to life insurance companies as 
well as to many other corporations. 
Virginia, during the last session, be- 
came the twelfth state to make the 
principle of valuation of bonds by the 
amortization method a matter of statute. 
This method is now approved and ac- 
cepted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners in the valua- 
tion of bond investments of life insur- 
ance companies and is on the statute 
books of the following 12 states: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. To insure 
uniformity in statutes in all the states, 
it is probable that amortization bills 
will be introduced in many of the re- 
maining states during the next sessions 
of the legislatures, and your commit- 
tee recommends that local associations 
support such bills when introduced. 


PECULIAR condition faced life 

insurance companies during the 
past year in Kansas, when a 39-year-old 
law, under a recent official interpreta- 
tion, would have required companies 
covering disability, double indemnity or 
accident and health provisions, in con- 
nection with life insurance policies, to 
withdraw from Kansas if such policies 
were issued in Kansas or in any other 
state. The law was finally amended 
and broadened in such a manner that 
life insurance companies continue to 
write the classes of business above men- 
tioned in connection with their con- 
tracts. 

A broadening statute was also en- 
acted in Kentucky permitting the writ- 
ing of sickness, temporary or perma- 
nent physical disability in connection 
with life insurance contracts. 


HE fraudulent procurement of poli- 

cies became a matter of interest be- 
fore the Virginia and Maryland legisla- 
tures. An amendment was passed in 
Virginia limiting the ground of de- 
fense for action or suit to the time 
limit for incontestability fixed in the 


policy. In Maryland a broad amend- 
ment was added prohibiting assertions 
and statements which are untrue, decep- 
tive or misleading from being placed 
before the public through letters or ad- 
vertisements. 

Amendments to existing valuation 
statutes were enacted in Maryland and 
New Jersey, which provide for the ac- 
ceptance of a modified preliminary 
term valuation. 

The state of Virginia has for many 
years required a special deposit from 
all insurance companies transacting 
business within its borders. An amend- 
ment to this statute was passed this 
year providing that life insurance com- 
panies which should deliver to the com- 
missioner of insurance after Feb. 1, 
1922, a certificate showing that $200,000 
was deposited in its home state or in 
some other state should not be re- 
quired to make a separate special de- 
posit in Virginia. 


NLY four bills were passed relating 

to the requirements and conditions 
under which licenses should be issued 
to insurance agents or partnerships, 
two of these being in Maryland and 
two in Massachusetts. The amend- 
ments to the Maryland law have to do 
with the qualification of the agent be- 
fore a license is issued and provide that 
if the state insurance commissioner is 
convinced that the applicant has wil- 
fully misrepresented any policy of in- 
surance or has dealt unjustly or wil- 
fully deceived any citizen of the state 
with regard to an insurance policy he 
shall not be given a license or permit. 
The amendments to the Massachusetts 
statutes provide that no insurance com- 
pany shall deliver in that common- 
wealth any policy making its agent 
the agent of the applicant or insured 
or having the provision that no person 
shall be deemed an agent of the com- 
pany unless authorized by the company 
in writing. Provision is also made 
as to what constitutes the requirements 
of the department before issuing li- 
censes to partnerships and corporations 
as insurance agents, brokers and ad- 
justers. 


OUR committee feels that it may 

be of interest to refer briefly to 
some of the bills introduced this year 
which failed of passage. Among these 
were bills introduced in Massachusetts 
and New York somewhat similar to 
those passed in Maryland and New 
Jersey regarding modified preliminary 
term valuation. 
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Compulsory investment bills were in- 
troduced in two states, one in Louisiana 
being based on the Texas “Robertson” 
law, and the assistance given by local 
underwriters in defeating this bill was 
of great value. Three bills in New 
York, suggested as a means of reliev- 
ing the housing famine, were also very 
objectionable. 

The subject of taxing cash surrender 
values came up in Georgia. After 
strong presentation was made by 
underwriters and home office represen- 
tatives the bill was finally defeated. 


N MISSISSIPPI a general agents’ 

license bill was introduced but failed 
to pass, which provided among other 
things that if an agent’s license has 
been revoked it cannot be reissued 
until six months after revocation and 
upon filing a bond of $5,000 with the 
insurance commissioner. In view of the 
progress being made to promote uni- 
form agents’ qualification and license 
laws, it would be very helpful if any 
legislative proposal on this subject 
could be submitted in advance to your 
committee. 

Proposals were presented in both 
houses of the New York legislature for 
the repeal of all statutes relating to 
group insurance. The measure came 
to a vote in the senate and was defeated. 
In the assembly, the bill never emerged 
from the committee. 


UNICIPAL taxation was the sub- 

ject of bills introduced in Ken- 
tucky and Delaware, providing usually 
that additional license taxation could be 
imposed upon insurance companies or 
agents. 

An income tax bill introduced in 
Ohio would have included insurance 
companies among corporations to be 
taxed and would also permit munici- 
palities to impose a graduated tax on 
insurance. 

A measure intended to clarify the 
non-forfeiture law in Kentucky was 
introduced, but despite the fact that it 
bore the stamp of approval of the insur- 
ance department and that underwriters 
and home office representatives gave all 
the assistance possible, the bill failed 
to pass during this session. 

Many of the laws enacted this past 
year have come in response to the con- 
structive requirements of the business 
and have been instituted in behalf of 
the vast body of policyholders. This 
seems to your committee to indicate a 
more general appreciation and under- 
standing of the life insurance business 
by legislators in general, and it is hoped 
that this friendly feeling will continue 
and that adverse legislation will, be- 
cause of this condition, become less 
frequent. 





The New Presid ent 


Orville Thorp, president-elect, 
was born in Indiana and is forty- 
five years old. He began his life 
insurance career with the Kansas 
City Life at the age of twenty- 
six in Missouri. After three 
years there, he went to Texas to 
become general agent of the same 
company. This was in 1905. 
Since that time the agency under 
his direction has placed fifty-five 
millions in insurance and this 
year will pay for about twenty 
millions. He is well known as 
an association organizer and 
booster, having been a chief cause 
for the splendid showing of the 
national association in the South- 
west. 
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M. LOVELACE, head of the 

(; School of Life Insurance Sales- 
* manship at Carnegie Institute, 
had as his topic “Fitting Policies to the 
Individual Needs of the Prospect.” 
The agent was advised to seek the 
needs of his prospect and then propose 
the policies necessary to meet them. 
Mr. Lovelace defined a need as some- 
thing without which people suffered 
discomfort, danger or dissatisfaction. 
Find the particular discomfort, danger 
or dissatisfaction prominent in the life 
of the prospect and sell the policy 
which will meet the need. It is often 
necessary for the salesman to invent 
this need in the prospect’s mind by 
holding out to him the desirability of 
providing for all the instinctive needs 
such as food, shelter, clothing, medical 
care, protection of wife and children, as 
well as the acquired needs of education, 
business protection, comfortable scale 
of living which is dependent on educa- 
tion, training, environment and habits. 


EFORE beginning with a real pros- 
pect, Mr. Lovelace said that agents 
could acquire skill in analyzing family 
needs by examining their own families 





G. W. LOVELACE 


Director Carnegie Institute School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship 


and those of other relatives and friends, 
seeking out the particular needs of 
those families in the way of life in- 
surance as well as selecting the dis- 
appointments in the lives of these peo- 
ple which could have been prevented 
by a right life insurance settlement. 
When the analysis of the needs of a 
family shows the need for several poli- 
cies and the family is able to take but 
one kind, the agent should select the 
most vital need and sell the policy to 
fit that. In order to fortify the agent 
in presenting this vital need of the pros- 
pect, he should have examples showing 
how failure to meet that particular 
need has resulted in distress or disaster. 
Charity organization records and ap- 
peals for funds offer abundant evidence 
of the necessity for providing for the 
instinctive needs of man. Letters of 
charity organizations describing par- 
ticular cases when seeking funds offer 
excellent sales documents. 


N order to prescribe for the needs 

of a prospect the agent must know 
what are the possible needs of all pros- 
pects. The needs Mr. Lovelace classified 
as the need of thrift plans, income to 
Pay rent, groceries, clothing, cash to 
clean up bills at death, cash to enable 
family to get a new start after death, 
need of educational funds, need of pro- 


Policies 


viding a chance for the boy in life, 
need of providing for daughter’s 
economic independence, need of cash 
to lift the mortgage, need of insurance 
for credit in organization, development, 
prosperity, reorganization or liquidation 
of business institution; cash to protect 
securities at the bank and many other 
needs which might be classified. 


DEFINITE example of analysis 

was given by Mr. Lovelace from 
the records of examination questions 
on analysis at the Carnegie school. The 
problem and the answer follow: 

Picture—John Brown is 30 years old, 
is married and has a daughter three 
years of age. He is a local manager 
for an office supply company and re- 
ceives a salary of $3,600 a year. He is 
a member of a city club and a golf club 
and drives a small automobile, for 
which he is paying on the installment 
plan. He and his family live with his 
wife’s father and mother, presumably 
to reduce expenses, but he _ saves 
nothing, has no property and carries no 
life insurance. Having been approached 
on the subject of insurance, he says 
he and his wife are not interested in life 
insurance now and have other uses for 
their money. They have agreed that 
they will enjoy life while they are 
young. Later, when they are ready to 
settle down, they will save their money 
for their old age, but they have decided 
that they will “spend no money for life 
insurance. He says that prior to their 
marriage his wife kept a millinery shop 
and was successful. She says that she 
would rather spend their money now 
and go back to work if he dies, and 
that she could run a shop again and 
make a good living for herself and 
daughter. 

Question: What are the needs in this 
case that can be satisfied by life in- 
surance? Particularly what needs do 
you see which would still be present if 
Mrs. Brown as a widow did make a 
good living? 


FAIRLY complete answer would 

be as follows: Needs. 1. The 
Browns need a new attitude toward 
life. The life insurance solicitor should 
show them that they are drifting in a 
rudderless boat. They haven’t as yet 
even a definite port in mind. In the 
slang of the street, “They are on their 
way, but they don’t know where they 
are going.” They should have con- 
crete objectives in life and a plan for 
attaining them. In general, their aim 
should be to provide for their future 
both in event of Brown’s old age and 
in case he dies prematurely. The 
fundamental requisite which they must 
build into their character in order to 
accomplish these ends is _thrift—the 
habit of spending carefully in order to 
save the margin of earnings over neces- 
sary expenditures. To make their sav- 
ings effective in achieving provision for 
old age or premature death, they should 
invest their savings in life insurance up 
to a sufficent amount to provide ade- 
quate life insurance. After that their 
savings may well be put into other 
forms of conservative investment. 


HEY need a budget for living ex- 

penses. They should set down the 
amounts necessary for food and rent, 
clothing, books and magazines, medi- 
cal and dental expenses, recreation and 
vacation, charity and social obligations. 
The total should be compared with 
their income and so adjusted as to leave 
a margin for savings. 

If necessary, they should give up 
their automobile, their clubs and should 
limit themselves for various expenses 
to the amounts set down in their 
budget. Whatever the sacrifice, they 
should select definite economic objec- 
tives and work systematically to attain 
them. 


“I 


to the Prospect 


Such a change in their mode of living 
will bring them much satisfaction, as 
they realize that they are building sub 
stantially for the future. 


? THEY should have a definite sav- 
e ings program in order to make 
their thrift campaign effective. 


THE first concrete objective in their 

e savings program should be to pro- 
vide for the wife and daughter in case 
of Mr. Brown’s death. They cannot 
realize the entire insurance program 
immediately, but they should work out 
a schedule of essentials and gradually 
build their insurance estate in accord- 
ance with their plans. The insurance 
program should include a_ certain 
amount of cash at his death, and an in- 
come for life when the amount of in- 
surance is large enough. But for the 
present it may be preferable to provide 
a fair income for a number of years, so 
that if he dies while the child is young 
the mother may be in a position to 
rear it properly and give it a good 
education. Perhaps Brown should buy 
now a certain amount of ordinary life 
or long-term endowment and add sev- 
eral thousand of term insurance. This 
will guarantee the family’s comfort if 
he dies soon. He should convert his 
term insurance to a permanent basis, 
as his means permit. 

All or at least the bulk of his sav- 
ings should go into life insurance until 
he has enough to give the family a 
permanent monthly income of a fairly 
satisfactory amount. 


4 THE second concrete objective 
e should be to save for old age. 
Most persons who live to old age are 
dependent on others, wholly or in part. 
Or, they have barely enough to exist 
without help. The trouble is that they 
don’t begin to save early enough. The 
Browns should start their old age 
plans now while they have time enough 
ahead in which to accumulate an old 
age fund. The life insurance bought 
for the benefit of the wife and child 
will serve this purpose, on either the 
ordinary life or the old age endow- 
ment plan. The ordinary life policy 
will give more insurance at death for 
a given premium. For the same pre- 
mium, a little less insurance can be 
provided, though not a great deal less, 
by 35, 40 or 45-year pete moe but 
there will be a larger old age fund when 
the endowment matures. 

Thus, in life insurance the Browns 
will find a means of satisfying needs 
that will arise either in case of Mr. 
Brown’s premature death or if he lives 
to old age. 


THE Browns are not even saving 
‘. for the rainy day. Illness and 
other emergencies may arise. How will 
the expenses be met? Only by running 
into debt. Doctors’ bills and other 
emergency costs will be charged and 
before the Browns know it they will 
be running behind. If they are not 
thrifty, their credit will not be first 
class. Bankers are ready to loan to 
people who save, but are often reluctant 
to accept notes from persons who are 
always living up to their incomes. 

The cash value, or saving element, of 
life insurance policies will serve as col- 
lateral. Loans on life insurance polli- 
cies should be used only in case of 
necessity. If the money can be bor- 
rowed at the bank, it should not be 
taken from the insurance, and bankers 
are much more willing to loan to per- 
sons who carry life insurance. 

The Browns need a saving fund for 
emergency purposes and collateral for 


credit. Life insurance serves these 
needs. 
MRS. BROWN’S willingness to 


e earn her own living in case of her 
husband’s death is praiseworthy, as evi- 


dently she is disposed to be industrious 
if need be. But, aside from any senti- 
mental objection, Mr. Brown should be 
shown that there is a solid reason why 
he should oppose such a course and pro- 
vide a life insurance income for his 
wife. 

In the first place, she, too, may die 
while the child is still young. It is 
altogether likely that she might have 
a long illness, which would interrupt 
her earnings, or she might even be- 
come an invalid, in which case both she 
and the child might suffer for lack of 
funds. 

There is another serious objection to 
the Browns’ plan to depend on Mrs. 
Brown’s earnings to support her and 
the child after Mr. Brown's death. If 
she engaged in managing a shop, she 
can’t be with her child as she should 
be. The child needs its mother’s time. 

Assuming that Mrs. Brown is an 
average mother, she is the one person 
who will do more for her child than 
anyone else. No other person, rela- 
tive, nurse, governess or friend will be 
so interested in the child’s moral, 
mental and physical welfare as _ its 





J, EVERETT HICKS 
President Boston Association 


mother. The child whose father is 
dead and whose mother must earn a 
living has, as a rule, no home life, or, 
at best, an unsatisfactory one. A child 
usually receives from its mother’s ex- 
ample and precepts those qualities 
which we have in mind when we speak 
of a child’s training. 


W. MOORE, JR., of Boston was 

e called upon to preside while dis- 
cussion of the address of Mr. Lovelace 
was given. The first speaker was J. 
Elliott Hall of New York City. Mr. 
Hall emphasized that life insurance 
offered the only method for meeting all 
contingencies of life and that it was the 
duty of the agent to make it meet for 
each individual as many of these con- 
tingencies as possible. Therefore every 
policy should be bought by the pros- 
pect and sold by the agent for some 
definite purpose, meeting some specific 
need. A man who has a wife only 
would not require the same policy as a 
man with two sons or a man with four 
daughters. Here are the questions 
which Mr. Hall asked every prospect: 
How many children do you have and 
what are their ages? How much cash 
do you want to leave? How much do 
you want to have intact for your chil- 
dren after you have provided a definite 
income for your wife for at least 20 
years? What size income do you want 
your wife to have during those 20 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Essays That Captured Prizes 


MONTHLY INCOME POLICY—A DEFINITE FINANCIAL PROGRAM 
Second Prize Awarded to 


First Prize Awarded to 
E. C. Armes of Birmingham 


ABIT and instinct are no doubt 

the fundamental axes on which 

originally revolved all human ac- 
tion, and in spite of our intellectual 
progress we are still largely creatures 
of habit. In the last economic analysis 
our homes are regulated and governed 
by a system which we inaugurate and 
maintain for the purpose of existence; 
a system which may beget efficiency, 
economy and harmony in one case or, 
because of its faults, in another case 
may not obtain satisfactory results. 
Yet such a system exists; a system of 
existence, if you will. We work for 
two things chiefly—compensation and 
achievement. Upon what we do with 
our compensation rests our material 
success, and the habits we form with 
respect to negotiating this compensation 
are the basis of our family existence. 


OST men receive their compensa- 
tion in monthly or semi-monthly 
installments and not in one large sum 
covering the entire year’s work, The 


3 Or it may be in the shape of 
* the clearest, the most stable, the 
most definite provision of all of them 
—the monthly income policy. This 
form eliminates one of the greatest 
hazards in business—that of unsafe in- 
vestment on the one hand and the pos- 
sible depreciation of investment values 
on the other. It is not necessary to 
mention here the present status of 
most traction and railroad companies’ 
stocks and bonds which ten years ago 
were considered the best sort of invest- 


ment; or the millions of dollars taken 
every year from the public for “invest- 
ment” in fraudulent enterprises. Few 


people realize the tremendous responsi- 
bility attached to an adequate invest- 
ment of moneys and that the great 
trust and insurance companies employ 
technically skilled and highly paid off- 
cials for this purpose alone. The fact 
that 95 per cent of all men at age 45 
have lost all their accumulations is 
laconic witness to the ability of the 
average man to care for his own hold- 
ings. Likewise the present low market 
in prominent stocks and bonds is an 


John 


PROGRAM is a forecast of a per- 
A formance. When definite it pre- 

cludes alteration. The monthly 
income policy is an exact correspond- 
ence to plan in performance. It is 
sure as mathematics, certain as the 
mortality experience of the race, secure 
as nonspeculative earnings from sound- 
est investment. Every obligation of 
the contract is of fixed certainty. Its 
maximum requirement is certain, its 
minimum benefit is ascertained. So it 
is a definite financial program with a 
value commensurate to both the direct 
and incidental power of the payment it 
provides. Because it is definite in the 
realization of its direct forecast, it be- 
comes positive as a factor in influencing 
individual effort to planned result. It 
may shape family destiny and swerve 
individual endeavor to success. 


T is secure from the frailty of in- 
dividual investment judgment. It 
defies even financial folly if the re- 


cipient of its income have such folly. 
The principal of its fund can never be 
squandered, as its fixed payments may 


R. McFee of Chica go 


may aid in prolonging the period of old 
age itself. As used to maintain the 
insured’ s dependents after he is gone, it 
is a definite family settlement, of the 
nature of a testamentary disposition 
unalterable as planned. By its aid the 
home may be continued intact, the 
comfort of the widow may be sus- 
tained, the status of the family remain 
secure. 


LWAYS the monthly income 

policy makes the hazarding of 
fundamental resources practically im- 
possible. It may keep the widow at 
her work in directing the househoid by 
relieving her from the necessity of 
earning a livelihood outside the home. 
It may enable her to rear the children 
the more worthily, to educate them 
sufficiently. Domesticity is an assump- 
tion of our civilization, a community 
need, a national reliance. Life’s vic- 
tories may come by overcoming, but 
endeavor often halts where failure 
threatens ‘to ruin. We may venture to 
gain, but we bolt doors on treasures 
possessed. The monthly income policy 
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Edmond C. Armes, winner of the first prize in the essay contest, also 


carried off that honcr last year. 
office at Birmingham, Ala., 
Birmingham Association. 


He is connected with the Travelers’ 
and has been an active member of the 
He has shown himself to be a talented man 


and a student of life insurance and is expected to be heard from in future 


contests. 





families of men form the habit of ne- 
gotiating these small monthly stipends 
with the butcher, the baker or the 
candlestick maker as the case may be. 
Any sudden legacy or benefit of larger 
dimension that may be received cre- 
ates a disrupting status and before long 
another contribution is made to the 90 
per cent of all estates of over $5,000 
that are dissipated within seven years. 
A small lump sum is a necessary and 
a vital thing to the family that has just 
lost its breadwinner, but the continua- 
tion of the economic system which gov- 
erns our homes is a most natural, 
logical and businesslike arrangement. 
For this purpose there is necessary a 
definite scheme or provision for the 
family’s financial future. 


| It may be in the shape of re- 
* muneration to the breadwinner 
himself after his period of income pro- 
ductivity has gone, through what is 
known as pension, old age insurance 
or certain forms of annuities. These 
income payments usually begin at age 
65 but im many cases do not provide 
for the estate in the event of the in- 
sured’s death in the same liberal man- 
ner as prescribed by the monthly in- 
come policy. However, it is a startling 
fact that nineteen out of twenty men 
fail to provide either for their old age 
or for their families at death, and this 
form of insurance can well be consid- 
ered more seriously. 

' 


? It may be in the shape of a 
* trust agreement with a bank, a 
trust company or some other institu- 
tion making provision for the invest- 
ment of lump sum insurance funds or 
other assets the income from which is 
to be paid to the estate at regular 
intervals. This process naturally in- 
volves the cost of making a will, pay- 
ment of executor’s fees, trust officer’s 
percentages, possible depreciation in 


securities bought and the various legal 
entanglements that frequently ensue. 
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unfortunate commentary upon the judg- 
ment of even the best trained investors. 
What a great relief the monthly in- 
come policy must be to the discerning 
family benefiting from it; what a free- 
dom from worry as to the outcome of 
an investment; what a sense of satis- 
faction, safety ‘and surety; what a close 
approach to the previous manner of 
running affairs of the home before the 
death loss. Reasonable in cost, guar- 
anteed by the reputation and assets of 
a high class institution, simple as a 
salary check, never depreciating in 
value, regular as government bond in- 
terest and, in a good company, just 
as secure, the monthly income policy 
fulfills the requirements of that sys- 
tem of existence which we have in- 
augurated in our society. When the 
breadwinner dies this contract “carries 
on,” and the proper subsistence, edu- 
cation and growth of the family con- 
tinues—provided, of course, that the 
contract is of adequate size. 


HAT greater opportunity is there 

than to the life agent who grasps 
the vision of this great need and prac- 
tically fills it? The proportion of men 
—nineteen out of twenty—who fail to 
provide for their families at death or 
for their own old age is appalling to 
believe. It is likewise estimated that 
35 percent of the widows of the coun- 
try are in want and furthermore that 
90 percent of children entering school 
at age 6 Have to stop before completing 
the eighth grade to go to work. So, 
there is a distinct and definite need 
right now for the application of those 
principles of life insurance salesman- 
ship to the economic requirements of 
society and for the continuation of that 
system of subsistence which we in the 
course of thousands of years have not 
seen fit to change but which has suf- 
fered much from lack of foresight and 
our failure to pursue a definite, prac- 
tical program respecting our financial 
future. 


John R. McFee of Chicago, who 


wins the Williams vase, representing 


the second prize in the essay contest, has established a record in that he 


has won this prize three times and the first prize twice. 
pated in the prize essay contest six years and won five times. 
is secretary of the Chicago association, 
insurance subjects and has specialized in 


He has partici- 
Mr. McFee 
is a well-known writer on life 
inheritance tax questions. 
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not be diminished nor anticipated. It 
is an inevitable’ financial reliance 
always, when its income becomes pay- 
able, beyond judgment levy and gar- 
nishment process. So it is a bulwark 
against personal failure in the struggle 
for possession. Failure is ever a havoc 
where it brings ruin. The monthly 
income policy makes complete ruin im- 
possible. It may convert failure into 
experience and so inspire towards suc- 
cess through repetition of effort. 


UMAN life, viewed as a fate, has 
two certainties—its beginning and 
its ending, birth and death. 

Death is a constant threat to achieve- 
ment because the time of its coming is 
unknown. Life insurance, however, 
knows the life destiny of groups of 
lives. By making the individual life 
just a constituent of the group at its 
age it makes the group bear the finan- 
cial hazard of the single life. So it 
makes death, in a sense, pay for its own 
financial disaster. As the monthly in- 
come policy prevents dissipation of the 
principal of the insurance fund payable 
at death, it continues to that fund the 
protection it gave to the life. 





IFE to the individual carries not 

only the hazard of its uncertain 
ending: it carries an alternative hazard, 
its prolongation beyond power to earn 
income. The monthly income policy 
may be made to pay income for old 
age support, when income earning ends 
or becomes impaired. So it may make 
the old age of the insured free from 
dependence. Dependence tends to con- 
quer the soul. It breeds despair. Its 
horror is proportional to the spirit of 
the one who bears it. It may cause a 
genuine pathological condition and so 
tend to the very shortening of a life. 
It thus is evident that, used as a main- 
tenance fund for old age, the monthly 
income policy may not only continue 
comfort when earning power ceases, it 
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is a bolted door on provision needed for 
indispensable maintenance. Civilized 
life presumes personal liability. This 
liability we generalize in duties. Stabil- 
ity in life’s achievements is apt to be 
an indictment. Usually its penalty is 
retrogression. 


E toil up to a station in life, we 

reach a plane and look forward 
to higher table lands. What we have 
we dread to lose. Luxuries soon be- 
come comforts and comforts later be- 
come necessities. Failure tends to 
despair, because in it is the sting of a 
rebuke. So it is natural to plan our 
career and to make programs for the 
welfare of our family. Ambitious life 
is constant effort to fling hostages to 
fortune. Often we plan a_child’s 
career before the child is born, zeal for 
the welfare of our own is instinctive, a 
human inheritance. We hope as we 
love, visualizing greater opportunities 
for our children than we may have en- 
countered. The desire to leave the 
world better because we have lived in 
it, is the piety of the worthy man. Se 
loss of family status is a horror both 
in contemplation and in realization. 


T takes high philosophy to extract 

sweetness from the uses of adversity. 
When adversity comes we may take 
solace, we seldom rejoice. Some of us 
find consolation in the hope that ad- 
versity may purchase higher award 
The monthly income policy not only 
sustains for struggle whilst its income 
is being distributed, it heartens him who 
procures it before its supreme need 
arrives. It should give buoyancy in 
the work of general accumulation to 
the insured himself. 

So the monthly income policy is not 
only a definite financial program, it is 
a constant blessing. “It blesses him 
that gives and him that receives.” It is 
a promise precise, certain to result in a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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1E Association year has been one 

»f activity and progress. Your 

officers early foresaw the need of 
steps being taken to have the Under- 
writers movement keep pace with the 
recent unprecedented expansion and 
growth of the life insurance business. 
Thousands of new agents have entered 
the life insurance business and to prop- 
erly serve them the National Associa- 
tion recognized the necessity of broad- 
ening its platform and enlarging its 
equipment to meet this expansion and 
to keep abreast with the insurance 
times under new conditions and in a 
field of wider activity. 


ARLY in the Association year your 

President ascertained from corre- 
spondence conducted by Commissioner 
Fairchild, of Colorado, with the com- 
missioners of all the other states that 
in 1919 there were issued 182,720 life 
agents’ licenses in the United States. 
These figures were not complete, as 
they did not include ten states where 
the commissioners reported their total 
number of life licenses as “not known.” 
At the same time your association had 
10,372 paid members, according to your 
secretary’s report submitted at the 
Pittsburgh convention. 

After eliminating all possible dupli- 
cations of licenses and after eliminat- 
ing as large an estimate as may be 
reasonably made of names to whom 
licenses should perhaps never have 
been applied for and after eliminating 
all licensed agents who might for one 
reason or another not be eligibie to 
membership in the local associations, it 
becomes clearly apparent to the most 
casual observer that with approximately 
200,000 licenses issued and at the same 
time a membership of approximately 
10,000 in the National Association, 
either one of two things is true: There 
are too many licenses issued or there 
are too few organized underwriters— 
probably both. 


[* an organization of agents such as 
ours, nation-wide in its aims and 
purposes, includes but 10 per cent of 
eligible agents in its membership, the 
question of immediate enlargement 
would seem to be of paramount impor- 
tance. It is probably true that 15 per 
cent of the agents write about one-half 
of the total life insurance issued and 
that most of the big men in the busi- 
ness are in the Association. Yet there 
is not a question that can be put up to 
us for answer; there is not a problem 
that confronts us for solution; there 
is not a defense we are asked, as an 
association, to erect against taxation or 
legislation; there is not a service we 
are expected to perform, whether it be 
in improved salesmanship, in the training 
public opinion for life insurance, in the 
raising of the standards of field ethics; 
nor is there a forward constructive step 
that we as an association can take for 
the advancement of the general welfare 
of the business at large, which does not 
come back in its last analysis to the 
question of adequate membership. 

The campaign for the doubling of 
the National Association’s membership 
in one year was therefore inaugurated. 
The project met with almost instant 
response from nearly all of the local 
associations. It is believed that the 
totals will not fall far short of the ob- 
jective set—20,000 members in 1920. 


FEATURE of Association ac- 

tivity this year has been the un- 
precedented number of successful sales 
congresses held throughout the country, 
under the auspices of various local as- 
sociations. Among these were con- 
gresses at Chicago, Ill.: Kansas City, 
Mo.: Oklahoma City, Okla.; Houston, 


Texas; New Orleans, La.; Nashville. 
Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Sioux Falls, S. 


BY J. STANLEY EDWARDS 


D.; Dallas, Texas; Topeka, Kans.; Co- 
lumbus, O.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Saginaw, Mich., and Jackson, Miss. 
Attendance at those held in the larger 
centers of population ranged from 300 
to nearly 1,000. and sales topics and 
discussions of practical value to so- 
liciting agents were the usual order of 
procedure and those in attendance felt 
that their time and money was well 
spent. 

Based on this year’s experience and 
observation, the suggestion is made to 
those having in charge the preparation 
of future sales congress programs that 
those in attendance get more value out 
of sales topics and discussions con- 
ducted and participated in by success- 
ful life insurance salesmen than they 
do out of addresses by public officials 
and others prominent in other lines of 
business upon topics not directly re- 
lated to life insurance selling. 


HESE congresses should be en- 

couraged, as they serve not only a 
large number of our own membership 
who are unable to attend national con- 
ventions, but they also give practical 
demonstration to the life insurance men 
attending them who are not members 
of the Underwriters’ Associations of 
the value of this phase of association 
service. More than 20 new local asso- 
ciations have, in most instances volun- 
tarily, applied for membership in the 
National Association this year, and the 
incentive was due not only to our mem- 
bership campaign activities but to the 
local demonstration of the practical 
value of association service through 
sales congresses. 

The publication committee has 
started negotiations with the American 
Text Book Publishing Association to 
have a chapter on life insurance placed 
in the common school arithmetics of 
the country, so that when Johnny 
comes home from school and spreads 
out his lesson books on the table life 
insurance will become the supper-table 
talk in 20,000,000 American homes 


HIS associaticn maintains its fixed 

and traditional policy of entire inde- 
pendence as concerns its ““™ 
with any other organization. The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is not only the pioneer organization 
among all life insurance bodies and the 
largest numerically among such organ- 
izations, but it is also probably the 
largest organization of salesmen en- 
gaged in one branch of business in the 
world. 

It is believed, and it has been demon- 
strated, that we can best serve the insti- 
tution of life insurance through the 
channels of our own Association and 
that our own platform presents the 
widest possible field for all legitimate 
activities life insurancewise in which 
our members may properly engage as 
an organization. 


E seek to be and are, however, 

on the most friendly relations 
with all other organizations of high 
purpose with whom we may naturally 
be expected to have comity, and a year 
ago there was created a committee on 
relations with other organizations to 
whom matters of such nature may be 
referred. 

Our relations with our brother 
underwriters across the border con- 
tinue to be friendly and co-operative. 
The Canadian Association has the same 
aims and stands for the same ideals as 
our own. Bv the provisions of our 
constitution their president becomes a 
vice-president of our association and 
we welcome their members to all of 
our meetings or conventions. Your 


president was a guest and speaker at 
the fifteenth annual convention of the 
Canadian Association recently held at 
Ottawa and received the usual hospi- 
table welcome which characterizes the 
Canadian meetings. 


N important part of the work of the 
National Association has been the 
canna of the adoption of bet- 
ter methods of training agents. Che 
founding under ovr auspices and that 
of the Agency Officers’ Association of 
the School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh set a new and high 
mark for agency training in the life 
insurance world. The graduates of 
this scheol have already engaged in 
business in sufficient numbers and with 
such success as to demonstrate the 
need for and value of schools of life 
insurance salesmanship offering courses 
sufficiently thorough along practical 
salesmanship lines and by teachers of 
proven ability. Other institutions of 
collegiate rank are offering or propos- 
ing to offer excellent courses. 
Universities of first rank, serving 
separate and distant areas, should be 
encouraged by local associations to es 
tablish high-grade courses of life in- 
surance salesmanship. Their diplomas 
should be based on a continuous course 
and requiring the students’ residence. 
Various schools of life insurance 
salesmanship are springing up through 
out the country. In order that there 
may be some standard by which the 
courses of study offered by such 
schools can be appraised and in order 
that the underwriters throughout the 
country may know which schools are 
offering courses that conform to ade- 
quate standards, a committee of stand 
ards has been created in which the Na- 
tional Association has representation, 
and any school or college contemplat- 
ing a course of life insurance salesman 
ship may submit the same to this 
committee for approval. 


T is said that 4,500 laws govern or 

hinder the growth of life insurance 
in this country. Life insurance bore 
last year a premium tax of $22,000,000, 
but a small fraction of which was 
required for state supervisory ex 
penses. By far the larger part of this 
amount was sareeey taken from the 
policyholders by the various states. A 
tax upon a life insurance premium 
levied in excess of an amount necessary 
to sustain the department of insurance 
that supervises the investment or ex 
penditure of that premium is an im 
moral act amounting to legalized rob- 
bery. It is immoral because it taxes 
that class of citizens who have volun 
tarily assumed through life insurance 
to tax themselves. By such act the 
state is itself the indirect beneficiary, 
because it is to that extent relieved 
from the support of charges otherwise 
dependent upon it. Such a premium 
tax is wrong also because it is a double 
tax. Considered for taxation purposes, 
life insurance premiums constitute in- 
demnity and are not funded capital for 
the creation of new wealth. To tax 
premiums other than for supervisory 
purposes and while they are in flux 
and before they are merged into re- 
serves is double taxation. This 1s also 
economically wrone for the reason 
stated, that their function is to pro- 
vide indemnity, being but funds held 
in suspense and in trust by the com 
panies for their original contributors 
or their beneficiaries. 


- has been demonstrated on many 
specific occasions that organized 
underwriters are in a position to se- 


Address 


attention of both 
national legislative bodies 
insurance is the subject of 
proposed legislation. They are also 
able to give needed information upon 
a subject which the average legislator 
has not taken the time to understand 
and to whom life insurance is a busi 
ness intricate and confusing Many 
lawmakers have not yet fully sensed 
the economic value and service of life 
insurance his condition is due more 
to lack of understanding than to bias 
The average lawmaker is willing and 
often eager to learn about it and to 
act intelligently, particularly if he can 
be satisfied that the sources of his in 
formation are reliable and that he its 
dealing with men locally well known 
to him in whom he has confidence and 
who represent numerous policyholders 
of whom his constituency is largely 
comprised. 


cure the necessary 
local and 


when life 


HE figures given in the first part 

of this report concerning the num 
ber of life insurance licenses issued in 
the United States demonstrate pretty 
clearly that many states lack adequate 
agents’ qualification laws or that such 
regulations as may be in existence are 
in some cases loosely administered. 
This association does not favor the 
framing of qualific: ation laws affecting 
the issue of life agents’ licenses where 
such regulations are based upon the 
utterly different conditions obtaining in 
the fire insurance field. 

This whole question is one which 
we should approach with caution. The 
remedy, where needed, probably lies 
with the companies more than the com- 
missioners, and in many _ instances 
doubtless the blame for the indiscrimi- 
nate issuing of licenses to unqualified or 
to undesirable persons goes back to 
the general agent who asks that 
such licenses be issued. Let us clean 
house ourselves before we put too much 
blame upon the companies or the com- 
missioners. If the head of every agency 
would be more particular as to the 
qualifications in vogue in his own office 
we would go a long way toward right- 
ing this matter and be cleansing the 
spring at its source rather than where 
the waters are muddied further down 
the stream. 


= and Extension of Life Insur- 
ance for Business Purposes—The 
National Association has been keenly 
alive to this more recent development 
of the business The hest available 
talent on the business uses of life in- 
surance, such as for inheritance, for in- 
come tax and for credit purposes, has 
been drafted for our convention and 
sales congress programs and through 
our publications we have given for the 
benefit of the life insurance fraternity 
the latest and most authoritative in- 
terpretations of laws and rulings and 
have described the best and most effec- 
tive methods of providing business with 
these forms of protection. 

Members of the association have_se- 
cured from the United States treasury 
department at Washington rulings to 
the effect that premiums paid for life 
insurance taken to secure business in- 
debtedness are deductible from income 
before the tax is applied and also pre- 
miums paid for life insurance taken to 
provide for bequests or charities, so 
that the business uses of life insurance 
have been enlarged. 


NUMBER of local associations 

where the Y. M. C. A. was pre- 
pared to furnish the needed material 
and cooperation, participated with 
some degree of success in Thrift Week 
activities. By distribution of printed 
matter, by shop talks, by newspaper 
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advertising and by window displays 
considerable effective publicity resulted. 

A beginning was made, but if this 
phase of association service is to be con- 
tinued another year it would seem ad- 
visable for the organizations in charge 
to place in the hands of the under- 
writers an earlier and more complete 
equipment locally throughout the 
country. 


N account of the ease with which 

new business has been obtained 
during the past year and on account 
of the heavy cost put upon life insur- 
ance companies in common with other 
lines of business due to present condi- 
tions, your executive officers have not 
thought the time opportune to revive 
the proposal for community advertis- 
ing initiated by the National Associa- 
tion a few years ago. A number of 
local associations, however, have suc- 
cessfully put on newspaper advertis- 
ing campaigns under an arrangement of 
mutual cost and benefit shared in by 
the members. 

The principle of community advertis- 
ing of a staple product is sound and is 
one that has been adopted by several 
prominent lines of business and it does 
not behoove life insurance interests to 
wait too long or until such a time as 
public interest in life insurance may 
need reviving, to adopt some plan for 
practical and nation-wide community 
advertising. The cost to any one com- 
pany when shared by all would be but 
slight compared with the benefits re- 
ceived. 


HE real enforcing power behind 

any law or what makes the wide- 
spread adoption of any custom or prac- 
tice possible is the force of public opin- 
ion. There is no question but stand- 
ards of field ethics among life insur- 
ance agents are improving. The Na- 
tional Association, working through its 
component bodies, has not only mapped 
out a chart for the field, but local as- 
sociations have in several instances 
smoked out and hunted down: rebaters, 
abstractors and twisters. They should 
continue to do so until all such busi- 
ness becomes recognized as not only 
unethical but financially unprofitable. 


HE year has been marked by a 

recognition on the part of under- 
writers at large that they are citizens 
as well as salesmen. The underwriter 
is now recognized as having an impor- 
tant place to fill outside the confines of 
his own business and beyond the hori- 
zon of his own desk or rate book. This 
awakening to public service and the 
recognition of it on the part of the 
public first came following the remark- 
able Liberty Loan and other war-time 
activities of the organized underwriters. 
Today, in peace time, the need is not 
less nor is the service of the under- 
writers lacking. 

The National Association, at its mid- 
year meeting in New York, adopted a 
resolution asking each local associa- 
tion to appoint a committee on Amer- 
icanization and to hold at least one 
meeting each year devoted entirely to 
patriotism. 

There is great opportunity for all 
local associations to do work of prac- 
tical and patriotic value in their respec- 
tive communities and it is recommended 
that the local bodies especially enlist 
the services of their industrial mem- 
bers, who are so well equipped and so 
deeply interested in this important 
work, 


OME of the smaller local associa- 

tions have difficulty in providing 
meetings of sufficient variety and fre- 
quency to retain the interest of their 
members. A form of standard pro- 
gram, uniform for all associations 
throughout the country, with provision 
for regular monthly meetings, would go 
a long way toward solving this diffi- 
culty, and it is hoped that there will be 
presented at one of the sessions of this 
convention a series of twelve such 


standard programs. 


Some of the larger associations have 
found that the adoption of the paid 
secretary plan has solved many of their 
problems and helped give the mem- 
bers sufficient and varied forms of as- 
sociation service of a bureau of infor- 
mation or headquarters nature that is 
highly useful and commendable. It is 
recommended that the larger associa- 
tions now having several hundred mem- 
bers each give this matter careful in- 
vestigation and consideration. 


HE larger and more centrally situ- 

ated local associations are recom- 
mended to hold one-day sales con- 
gresses along the lines described in an- 
other section of this report. If the life 
insurance men living within the radius 
of a few hours from a centrally lo- 
cated association find that they can go 
to school at one of these one-day sales 
congresses without even the expense 
of a hotel bill, by arriving in the morn- 
ing and leaving at night, and being 
able to be back to their offices the next 
morning, they will come in large num- 
bers, and if the addresses of welcome 
and the speeches of prominent men in 
other lines of business are left out it 
has been found that a lot of salesman- 
ship material can be crowded into a 
one day’s session. 

Two other things ‘are necessary if a 
local association is to grow and retain 
the interest of its members. First the 
importance of the selection of the 
proper men as officers can scarcely be 
overestimated. An indifferent presi- 
dent or inefficient secretary can starve 
out a struggling local. The second 
thing is that our membership at large 
should learn to take a broader view 
of the functions of the association, both 
local and national, and abandon the 
idea that seems to be held by many 
that the chief business of an association 
is just to hold meetings and listen to 
speeches, 


HERE has been discussion on the 

part of some local associations as to 
whether agents not devoting their entire 
time to life insurance should be eligible 
to membership. The constitution of 
the National Association contains no 
such broad restriction. The opposition 


to admitting part-time agents to mem- 
bership in some local associations, par- 
ticularly admitting such agents working 
in larger cities, comes from a natural 
and proper reluctance to recognize as 
legitimate underwriters those para- 
sites of the business—the spotter, 
eavesdropper and one-case broker, who 
lurk around the corner to deprive the 
legitimate agent of the fruits of his 
labor. The National Association is on 
record as strongly opposed to the ad- 
mission of such men as members or to 
the licensing of them as agents. 

It is, however, rather fanciful to be- 
lieve that such a condition would be 
remedied and all such men driven out 
of life insurance business by the adop- 
tion of a full-time membership qualifica- 
tion on the part of the National Asso- 
ciation. It is one thing to drive all 
part-time agents out of the association; 
it is quite another thing to drive them 
out of the life insurance business. 

It is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts us. The part-time agent 
is here in large numbers. He needs to 
be surrounded by the atmosphere of 
such an association as ours and to be 
guided and led, when possible, rather 
than to be excluded from the benefits 
of association influence. 


HE association should avoid any 

drift toward unionism and adhere to 
its policy of an open shop, which is 
the policy of fairness and of freedom 
which the American people are going 
to demand of all. 

The full-time agent who gets his busi- 
ness through a staff of stool pigeons, 
turning it in under his own name, is 
not in a position to throw stones at the 
honest part-time apprentice or rural 
underwriter. What we all want and 
what we are gradually getting, through 
education rather than through legisla- 
tion, is a condition where the indiffer- 
ent, the uninformed and the illegitimate 
agent will be forced from the field by 
the efficient, the trained and the re- 
sponsible underwriter. The law of the 
survival of the fittest will apply here 
also and more and more will the 
agent who expects to succeed be forced 
to devote his entire time and talent to 
his’ task. 


Handling Discouraged Agents 


of Brooklyn led the discussion on 
“How I Handle 
Agents.” He said: 

Presumably the first reaction that 
any manager gets on this subject is to 
the effect that there are no discouraged 
agents in his agency. But on second 
thought we must all agree that there 
are periods when even the most suc- 
cessful agent feels an element of dis- 
couragement and wants some one to 
“lend a hand” in inspiration, advice and 
assistance. 

With such an agent it is generally a 
matter of temperament that leads to his 
being discouraged; a proper diet, a 
good night’s sleep or a day at golf gen- 
erally brings him around. Such tem- 
porarily discouraged agent is not the 
purpose of this argument. 


C ‘oF Brook JEROME EDWARDS 


Discouraged 


HE kind of “discouraged” agent 

that the program committee has in 
mind is not the average successful man 
with a temporary fit of blues, but the 
comparatively small producer, the man 
lacking some of those essential ele- 
ments which go to make up the suc- 
cessful agent as a whole. 

There are any number of such good 
and earnest men who are working hard 
as agents, who are doing good work in 
carrying the flag of life insurance into 
homes and securing the protection for 
families that otherwise would be un- 
insured except for his efforts. It is that 
kind of agent who either is lacking in 
experience or in super qualities or the 
element of good luck that we have in 
mind when we talk of the “discouraged” 


agent and how to handle him along a 
channel of positive and persistent suc- 
cess. This brings us to the crux of the 
situation, how can we handle such a 
man in a way that he can get back on 
the track and in order that he may 
feel an inspiration which isn’t merely 
temporary in order that he may get 
the results in dollars and cents which 
will meet his bills and provide for his 
future? That is the meat that we have 
to get out of this discussion. 


ET me say that we cannot get 

proper or lasting results in such a 
case merely through an inspirational 
talk by the manager or the advice that 
we get out and “keep a-walking and 
a-talking.” Such discouraged agent 
needs something more than good ad- 
vice: he needs something more than a 
scolding; he needs something more 
than sympathy. What he needs is to 
see actual money; and the way to 
handle this man is to help him in mak- 
ing actual commissions. 

Therefore, when a manager has a 
discouraged agent on his hands or when 
an agent has a fit of discouragement, 
the thing to do is to have that agent 
submit himself to an expert for treat- 
ment. And that expert is some trained 
agent who is both successful and force- 
ful, who will go out and do team work 
on prospects that the discouraged agent 
has in hand. 


T may be that the value cf team work 
does not lie only with the discour- 
aged agent, for it is one of the most 
valuable assets of our business, for all 


kinds of agents—the successful, the 
discouraged, the old and tried and the 
new agent just entering the field. 
Team work does not necessarily 
imply that two men shall actually visit 
prospects together; what it does mean 
is that here should be a league of brains 
and ideas along lines that will give the 
expert member of the team the salient 
features of each case and to what point 
the prospect has been worked up to 
the idea of insurance. Then let the 
expert approach the prospect, possibly 
with an entirely different line of argu- 
ment or form of policy or with some 
entirely new idea as to the value of 
life insurance in protecting some par- 
ticular condition which has not been 
already made the subject of a canvass. 


Sf discouraged agent as well as 
most of the rest of us has often 
found some barrier raised between him- 
self and his prospect, some inexplicable 
reason why the prospect stopped just 
short of making his application. We 
have often charged ourselves with lack 
of closing ability or failure to discover 
the psychological moment, whereas it is 
my belief that in a vast percentage of 
cases the agent fails to close, the rea- 
son is because of pride on the part of 
the prospect hesitating to admit that 
the agent was correct in his premises 
and the prospect wrong. Some other 
agent comes along and reaps the benefit 
of the education which has resulted 
from the canvass of the agent who 
couldn’t understand why he failed to 
get the application. 

Right here is one of the most valu- 
able features of team work for another 
member of the team can go in on what 
is an apparent cold canvass and through 
the new personality and the receptive 
spirit on the part of the prospect often 
can secure an application on the first 
interview whereas the man’s pride has 
stcod in the way of his giving the busi- 
ness to the original agent who had 
really worked up the case. , 

One important thing in connection 
with team work is that the discouraged 
agent shall not introduce the other 
member of the team to his most un- 
likely prospects; quite to the contrary, 
he should turn over the best prospects 
he has, those men he is most sure ought 
to be written and that he himself thinks 
he can write—some time. 


O recapitulate: What the discour- 

aged agent needs is the creation of 
an atmosphere of sunshine and success 
about him and immediate money is the 
answer. He cannot expect to get im- 
mediate results if he goes into team 
work on his poorest cases or those 
whom he doesn’t expect to close him- 
self. 

A week or a month of this kind of co- 
operation will result in bringing the 
discouraged agent back to his feet and 
making him see that it can be done; he 
gets inspiration from the successful 
agent; he feels the backing of the 
money that has been made; he knows it 
can be done; and feels that now he 
can do it. 

It is possible he may make a more 
or less permanent arrangement for 
team work on part of his business or for 
part of his time. So much the better. 

I have known more agents who have 
gotten out of a hole and made a suc- 
cess following such cooperative effort 
and dividing the commissions with a 
live wire man than through any process 
of borrowing advances or any amount 
of scolding or sympathy that a man- 
ager can give him. 


TWO ESSAYS THAT WON PRIZES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 
performance inevitable. It may con- 
tinue earnings made in vigor when 
vigor is lost. So through generations it 
may be a constant reminder of a 
father’s love as well as an effectual help 
to those he loved. Thereby it becomes 
in reality a biography of family love, 
the story in its realization of how duty 
despoiled death of its power to work 

financial ruin. 
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Insurance to Encourage Thrift 


EVER in the history of the world 

has thrift been so much needed. 

Nowhere is there a body of men, 
or any other power or influence, having 
anything like the practical possibilities 
for encouraging individual thrift that 
we American life insurance agents have. 
How are we measuring up to that op- 
portunity and duty? We do use two 
strong, definite lines of thrift talk, it 
is true, but mostly we keep them for 
endowments only—the old age talk for 
the long ones and the money-saving 
talk for the shorter ones. To the great 
bulk of our prospects we rightly em- 
phasize the need of death protection, 
and so offer them ordinary life or 20 to 
30-payment life. And for these policies 
we commonly have no old age talk at 
all and not very much of a savings talk. 
There’s where we fall down. Only as 
we realize that every life policy is in 
fullest sense a thrift policy, only as we 
study out how to talk old age protec- 
tion and rainy day protection along 
with the death protection, will we be- 
gin to stimulate thrift as we should 
among the whole mass of people we 
talk to. That will mean much to in- 
dividual family and nation. It won't 
cost us a cent, either. Quite the con- 
trary. 

Can we do it? Can we bunch death, 
age and emergency in one plain talk— 
as three things that really belong in one 
complete whole? I think we can. First 
let us look into the right ideas for such 
a bunching talk, and then get at the few 
policy figures required to put the ideas 
into definite practical form. 


HE central idea is this—and let me 

make it personal to each one of you; 
to you, to you, to you: 

It’s a cinch that you will be either a 
dead man or an old man! I say that to 
everyone here, and I want every one of 
you to say that to every prospect. It’s 
a cinch that you will be cither a dead 
man or an old man. Those are the 
two biggest emergencies, the two su- 
preme needs, that now lie in the veiled 
future for you and those dependent 
upon you. If you become the dead 
man first, it is an 80 percent or 90 
percent probability that you will leave 
dependents behind you, even though 
you are young now, not married and 
not thinking of it. You will surely take 
the long end of those odds and figures 
on leaving dependents, and will have 
something in your financial program to 
provide for that supreme need. If you 
become the old man first, it is a 95 
percent certainty that you will be the 
dependent yourself, for 95 percent of 
those that are too old to work have 
not saved up the means to live on. So 
your lifetime program must provide for 
that supreme need, too. 


OW, here’s another cinch. Of all 
the dollars that pass through your 


‘ hands, sir, the premium dollar you put 


into life insurance is the one doilar that 
is most certain to be Johnnie-on-the- 
spot for whichever one of those big- 
gest emergencies does come first. It is 
working day and night, and Sunday, 
too for both. You don’t know which, 
I don’t know which it will be needed 
ior, but when death comes, or when 
old age comes, that premium dollar will 
be right there. And it will be worth 
more than a dollar usually is, for the 
very reason that it is right there at 
this time of greatest need. 

More yet. Not only will those life 
insurance dollars be certainly there, 
and be worth more apiece, but there 
will be more of them than you put in. 

our premium dollar will be multiplied 
by one or both of the two magics of 
life insurance. One is the scientific 
magic of nature’s mortality law. That's 
what works the wonders. 


BY C. W. 


EATH—age—emergency! Fellow 

agents, we ought to be bunching 
these three fundamental services to- 
gether all the time, to practically every 
prospect. They meet universal human 
needs. They are what life insurance 
exists for. If bunched together, and 
applied directly to each case, and told 
simply and earnestly, they have in 
themselves a joint pull on a man’s in- 
terest and desire that no overplaying of 
frills and “talking points” can ever 
come near. They appeal at the same 
time to his love of family and his love 
of self. Also, and strongly, they ap- 
peal to his sense of thrift and fore- 
sight in planning ahead. This steady 
process of a cash fund growing through 
the years and yielding income for his 
old age means putting his money into 
something concrete, vivid, certain. And 
this is precisely what the death benefits 
do not mean to him and never can 
mean to him. 


ERE we touch the deeps of human 

nature; and we come at the deep- 
lying reason why everybody puts life 
insurance off, why we have to persuade 
people, why the agent exists and always 
will. It is this: No one has a clear, 
positive realization of his own death. 
We know logically that we must die, 
but we somehow can’t quite realize it. 
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others. So we had better not over- 
play the life benefits coming to him 
alone; they won’t need that, once they 
have been told simply and strongly. We 
can emphasize the emergency cash as 
safeguarding the whole family; the final 
income as being ready for both his own 
and his wife’s old age. And we can 
now dwell on the death benefits with 
greater effect than ever. Partly because 
he will like to have these wnselfish rea- 
sons seem the main ones. Still more 
because his interest and desire are no 
longer held back and cooled off by his 
set attitude of “Yes, that’s all right, if 
I die; but not if I don’t.” Now he 
feels it’s a good thing either way; he 
can’t lose. And he finds himself figur- 
ing how much he can manage, not how 
Kittle he can get off with. The bunch- 
ing is what does it—playing both ends 
with the middle, and not overplaying 
anything 


LD age is the final goal of the thrift 

idea. Our talk must focus there 
and bring that need home to him. Let 
us look into the What and the When 
of old age, and then see how life insur- 
ance provides for it. First, What is 
old age? A most impressive descrip- 
tion of what old age means is found in 
L. W. Squier’s book, “Old Age De- 
pendency in America.” It is a pen pic- 


MULAN TOANLATUN LATENT 


Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh is one of the most successful pro- 
ducers in the country and has also been very successful in telling other 


people how he does it. 


He has been in great demand as a speaker at 


the various sales congresses held during the past year. 
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It does not come home to us; we keep 
forgetting it, leaving it out of our 
reckonings. We can positively realize 
death for the man sitting beside us, but 
the whole idea of our own death is 
misty, dim, vague. And this idea that 
is so dim and vague in our conscious 
mind is wholly unknown to our deeper 
instincts. Dr. Freud tells us in one of 
his later works that our subconscious 
self has absolutely no notion of ever 
dying. Hark that! No notion of death 
in our vast reservoir of strongest in- 
stincts and impulses and inclinations. 


HAT, then, have we done inside of 

the prospect by bunching the life 
benefits along with the death benefits? 
We've reached the depths of his being. 
While keeping the pull of our proposi- 
tion on his highest conscious motives, 
we have gone down and coupled it 
direct to his bedrock instinct of life! 
Heretofore, it was coupled direct to 
that dim, fleeting idea of death, that 
never gets into his deeper self at all. 
We have taken life insurance for him 
out of the class of things that seem 
remote and uncertain, full of ifs and 
buts. We have put it into the class 
of things that are concrete, prac stical, 
attractive; the kind he naturally in- 
clines to put his money in. When we 
tell him, “It’s a cinch you'll be either 
a dead man or an old man and your 
premium dollar will be right there on 
the job,” his instinctive reaction, before 
he begins to think and consider, is a 
sort of satisfied feeling that life insur- 
ance is a cinch itself. 


LL this means a changed viewpoint 
as to how much he ought to have 
and how much he can afford to put into 
it. His subconscious inclination will 


itself suggest reasons and ways and 
means, instead of objections and ex- 
cuses. And the reasons that his con- 


scious mind will dwell on and adopt 
will be the fair-seeming reasons, the 
ones that will look well to himself and 


ture drawn by Francis H. Stead, a well- 
known social worker, who said this: 

3ut I did know the bitter facts of 
many an aged life. I knew men who 
had served the same firm for more than 
20 years turned out at a week’s notice 
because they were too old. I saw the 
effects of that stunning blow; I saw 
the almost frantic search for another 
job that could never be found; I saw 
the sickening of heart that soon sank 
into despair. Everywhere the same 
answer was given; couched in differing 
phrases, but always meaning, ‘You are 
too old to work.’ I saw what became 
of them. In some cases they went to 
live with their poor son or daughter. 
They knew they were a heavy extra 
charge on the meager income of the 
narrow home; but they had to stay un- 
til the burden could no longer be borne 
or unemployment came and nothing 
coming in either for children or for 
parent. 


old men in desperation ap- 
plying for charity. I knew the gall- 
ing inquisition they went through; | 
knew the pitiless exposure to prying 
eyes of their life’s nakedness, and I 
saw them after this ordeal refused the 
help they sought and almost had ob- 
tained—refused because of some long- 
gone fault in early life. I saw men who 
trembled for very age hawking trifles 
in the streets and tottering on through 
sleet and icy wind, I saw men slowly 
wither up, a burden everywhere. 
“Only those who have seen it can 
conceive the misery of the poor fellow 
who finds that society no longer has 
any use for him. He feels that he is 
done with and done for. Old men came 
to me with tears running down their 
cheeks imploring me, as if I were 
Almighty God, to have pity on them 
and get them work: ‘Anything, oh 
anything, no matter what it is, to keep 
me from the workhouse.’” 


“- SAW 














Cc, W. SCOVEL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAT is no fancy picture. That is 

stark, grim reality. It lies ahead on 
life’s pathway for every man who does 
not provide against it long in advance. 
And if his wife be also living in those 
evil days, then will his misery and self- 
reproach be past all telling. We ought 
to burn that picture into our own minds, 
and into the minds of young people 
particularly; and into the minds of all 
the pe ople we talk to. And our solemn 
duty is to show to each that life insur- 
ance is the one sure-working plan for 


being ready. 
Second: What is old age? It is the 
fashion in life insurance of late to talk 


about 65, as if that was a fixed point 
like 21, and as if our complete old age 
service would be to hand over a good 
sum of money at that pot. Now old 
age is not a date. Old age is a period; 
and a condition—the condition of being 
too old to work. It does not even be- 
gin at a point; it comes on gradually 
and it lasts indefinitely No one can 
foretell its beginning or length. 


HE experience of the world is 

multiplying to prove that 65 is too 
early to be taken as a probable retiring 
age. The vast majority of men at 65 
are not too old to work and don’t want 
to stop working. The old age provi- 
sions made by England and Germany 
for the whole people, as well as our 
own later civil service provisions and 
those of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
New York Central, Chicago & North- 
western and a long list of corporations, 
fix 70 as the age when pensions may 
begin. Most of them don’t require that 
men shall retire then, but leave it op- 
tional with each. The president of the 
United States the other day declared 
that the old civil service retirement 
law, naming age 65, should not be de- 
clared compulsory, but voluntary and 
optional. The first case I ever wrote, 
23 years ago, was at age 62; the big- 
gest one, a year ago, was at 60; the last 
delivered, a few days ago, was at 65. 
These men had no thought of stopping; 
they were still starting things. They 
had no more notion of dying than you 
or I have. 





OLF and other exercises, dancing 
(; and other pastimes, better hygiene 
and many other causes are beginning 
to make men more fit when they are 
old than they used to be. More than 
ever men are realizing that it is whole- 
some to work as long as they can. I 
read in a Pittsburgh paper the other 
day of the oldest man employed in the 
Carnegie mills, 80 years old the day 
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before, a labor foreman who cannot 
read or write, worth nearly $100,000, 
yet working there himself and his old 
wife at 74 doing her own work in the 
home—and this is what he says: “Why, 
of course I’m wurrkin’. Wurrk don’t 
hurt nobody. It’s good for thim.” 

Aye, healthful, sane old age is not 
going to knock off working until it has 
to. And so our right provision for old 
age is not going to start its income until 
needed or wanted. It leaves that choice 
to be made by the man himself any- 
where along the 60s or 70s or later. 
In the old age country there will be 
many stations to get off at; a life ticket 
at the low through fare lets him get 
off where he pleases. You'll have to 
show me some mighty good reason for 
ticketing him to 65, barely inside the 
border—and at the higher local rate, to 
boot! 


HE “When” of old age included the 

whole time from start to finish. 
That dependent old man may well live 
10, 20, 30 years. How about this lump 
sum of money we've been proposing to 
hand over at the starting point? Will 
it support him and outlast him? No, 
in all human probability it will not. 
We don’t eat capital, or wear it; it 
won't keep off the rain. It has to be 
turned into income for these uses, un- 
less, indeed, we treat it as spending 
money, sure to melt away before we 
know it. In most cases our old man’s 
lump sum will melt away like that, not 
being enough to dream of living on its 
income. But suppose it is enough to 
live on. Then this man, already too old 
to work, is up against the most ticklish 
job there is—the job of investing and 
reinvesting to the ae of his days so as 
to get biggest income with least risk 
of losing principal. That lump sum put 
into his hands has no fair chance to out- 
last him. Then for him, too, the 
struggle, despair, poorhouse. Our pros- 
pect, this is, who years before had taken 
our advice and our old age policy. 

My friends, the support of a depend- 
ent old man and the support of a de- 
pendent widow and children are serious 
matters to advise about and plan for. 
A lump sum for either is all wrong. 
The risk of loss is always there. The 
result of loss is utter and final poverty. 
There is no earning power to replace 
the loss. Therefore, whenever the — 
pose is to support dependent life, be 
child, widow or old man, we must all 
ways offer and urge the monthly in- 
come service. Always; no exceptions! 


with the life insur- 
ance monthly income service in 

our hands—the very fittest and only 
machinery ready to serve these high 
purposes in countless individual pro- 
grams—and yet very many of us are 
at this day recommending lump sums 
to support dependent lives. That’s our 
old life insurance rut, hard to get out 
of. But it’s only a rut, defended by 
nothing but excuses and apologies. Our 
own progressive thinkers and workers 
have already climbed out of it. And as 
for the rest of the world—don’t you 
know what would happen if you were 
to get up today before any committee 
of social workers or business men with 
their expert advisers, who were con- 
sidering plans to provide for dependent 
families or for officials or employes at 
retirement, and you were to propose to 
hand out lump sums for th 
don’t you know what they would do? 
They would laugh at you. They 
wouldn’t argue; they would just laugh. 
All the lawmakers and lawyers, the 
statisticians and actuaries, the econo- 
mists and financiers, the social workers, 
church authorities and business cor- 
porations that have studied that prob- 
lem—and it has been studied in great 
detail and in many different ways—all 
of them are absolutely unanimous that 
a lump sum of money has no business 
to be put into a dependent’s hands; that 
the only way to provide for the sup- 
port of dependent life is to have a liv- 
ing income paid out month by month, 
or in some classes bi-weekly or weekly. 
When all reason and authority agree 


ERE we are 





on anything, it ceases to be matter of 
opinion. It is fact. And it is up to 
every one of us to square his practice 
with the fact. 


HIRD: How is old age to be pro- 

vided for? We are now ready to ex- 
amine and see how fit and full is the 
provision for old age that is wrapped 
up in the plain ordinary life policy, 
without special title or higher rate or 
frills of any kind. If this be true of 
the lowest form, with dividends off, 
there will be yet more cash for old age 
and emergency if the dividends be 
added, and more again with a limited 
payment life. We will have both the 


life and the death benefits to bundle 
together under every life policy we 
offer. To every prospect we can drive 


home all these biggest future needs and 
the one lifetime program to meet them 
all. And people will begin to plan 
their insurance for their whole life’s 
needs, in amounts they never dreamed 
of taking before. All this lies just 
ahead, if the ordinary life includes 
enough old age and emergency benefits 
to make a good bunching talk. It is 
worth looking into. 

The way to get at it is to parallel the 
ordinary life’s benefits with those of 
an endowment at 65, the old age policy 
most used. Same amount of deposit 
in each, of course. We'll set that 
amount at— By the way, how do you 
quote the deposit to a prospect? Do 
you plump the annual sum at him? 
Better not. You tell that afterwards, 
of course, but for his first impression 
divide it by twelve and tell him he de- 
posits, saves, lays up blank dollars a 
month. For two reasons: First, this 
monthly sum measures rightly against 
his own monthly salary check or draw- 
ing account. That is what controls his 
first impression of any current outlay. 
It’s all the money he ever sees come 
in. Second, this monthly sum that he 
puts out measures rightly against the 
monthly sum coming back to his family 
or himself—a point to be emphasized. 


O we will say the deposit is $19 a 

month, that being the amount re- 
quired at age 30 for $10,000 ordinary 
life, yearly rate $233 10. Same amount 
carries $8,000 endowment at 65, yearly 
rate $230.40. For the family we take a 
20-year income, the one most used; 
long enough to bring up the youngest 
child. You explain how the interest 
adds 11.7 percent to the fixed amount 
on a 20-year basis—as you may find it 
useful to remember. 

For the old man we take a life an- 
nuity of such amount as the cash value 
of the policy will then buy. This is 
the one way in which the cash sum will 
yield the largest possible old age in- 
come. It is much more than any safe 
interest egret g 12 percent if be- 
gun at 65, 14 percent if at 70, 17 percent 
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if at 75, etc. And the check will be 
right there the same day every month 
of every year, though he live to be 100. 
The total may run up to four times the 
cash sum. Here our first magic of the 
mortality law has its second chance 
to multiply his money—this time multi- 
plying most for long survivorship in- 
stead of for early death. Only life in- 
surance can supply this fittest old age 
service, either as stated for the man 
alone, or as it can easily be modified to 
outlast both self ‘and wife, or with 
guarantee of so many years certain, etc. 


HE endowment is built to yield the 

most at 65. It does so; it then and 
there “matures,” usually as a lump sum, 
rarely in an income option. At the 65 
point the ordinary life figure is 30 per- 
cent less, but it has its figure for age 
70, too—and up—giving a whole im- 
pression of being but little less after 
all. And throughout the first 35 years 
its figure for the family is a clear 25 
percent more. 

The true comparison, however, is not 
of the policies at all, but of the serv- 
ices. How well does each form com- 
bine within itself both the old age and 
the death services. The endowment 
provides 51 percent more for the old 
man alone to live on than for the widow 
to bring up the children. The exact 
opposite would be nearer right. Mighty 
few American men but would be 
ashamed to plan such rank injustice to 
their family in favor of themselves. The 
camouflage of the lump sum, same at 
death or 65, has been before their eyes 
and ours; only when we reduce it to 
income, choosing the best type for each 
need, does the naked truth stand out. 


HE ordinary life with lowest level 

premium is built as plain life insur- 
ance to yield the largest death benefit 
per premium dollar. It does so—$62 a 
month in family income per $19 a 
month of premium. But to have a level 
premium at all, it has to build up its 
compounding reserve. And so, as a 
sheer by-product, it yields a surpris- 
ing monthly income for old age—$51 
from 65, $69 from 70, $92 from 75, etc. 
For the old man, at likeliest ages, it 
provides more than it does for the 
widow and babies. More, though he 
needs less. Really the old age benefit 
is already overplayed in this plainest of 
life policies. Certainly there is a big 
enough old age service in it to make a 


good bunching talk with the family 
service. Emphasize that it’s ready to 
begin when wanted, not sooner, and 
gets better every year. Always give 


the annuity figures for two ages; the 
higher one leaves its impress, and the 
two point the sharp upward curve. For 
younger prospects ages 65 and 70 are 
enough; in the forties begin to use 75 
along with either 65 or 70; in the fifties 
70 and 75 are effective. 
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IR our bunching talk on ordinary 

life, the dividend additions are help- 
ful in two special ways. First: They 
round out the paid-up values so we can 
tell a man that, if he wants to, he can 
stop with the whole face value paid-up 
well inside of the productive years he 
is looking forward to. This is what 
makes the real pull of a limited pay- 
ment; no arbitrary period or exact paid- 
up option date is necessary. Indeed, 
predicting the exact year is the very 
thing that causes trouble with the paid- 
up option. If questioned, you can’t 
back it up. It’s a lot better to say the 
growing amount of paid-up insurance 
lets him stop deposits any time without 
loss, and if he wants to stop with just 
the face amount paid up he can do 
so along in his eariy fifties or some- 
where around 60, or the like. 

Second: The additions keep increas- 
ing both the death benefit and the emer 
gency cash; and, if he wants, they will 
keep on doing so, faster and faster, long 
after he can’t get new insurance and 
long after his 20-payment policy has 
refused to let him add more to it. Thus 
keeping on, they will about double the 
old age benefit, which he will want the 
more to do if his wife be living, too. 


IESE ideas fit perfectly intq our 

talk of a broad financial program to 
keep ever growing and ready to serve 
throughout life, and to serve best by 
being adways adjustable to the actual 
conditions when reached. If you talk 
the plan of taking dividends off the 
man’s premium, you stamp his reduced 
payment as a “net cost” and you tie it 
up with his whole range of ideas asso 
ciated with cost. Then you may call 
it “deposit,” or any other name, you 
may talk until you are blue in the face 
about life insurance as thrift and sav 
ings, but all the while, in the back of 
his head, is that cost idea, to pay out as 
little as he can; not the accumulation 
idea, to put in all he can manage. His 
deposit in the savings bank never oc 
curs to him as a cost. His deposit in 
life insurance never should. 

ES, the premium dollar really is 

money saved, not spent. In _ the 
plain, ordinary life policy, even with 
dividends off, all his money is there 
for his own use after protecting his 
family for 30 years; and after ten years 
more of the same, 119 per cent of it 
is there. 

He is not a dollar out of pocket for 
all those years of insurance. The in 
terest alone has borne all the death 
benefits paid in the forty years, and all 
the expenses and taxes, and further, has 
added one dollar of cash for every fiv« 
he put in. Leaving the dividends as 
additions piles a lot more on top of 
this. All his money is there as early 
as year 20-21, and by year 40 one added 
dollar of cash is there for every two 
he put in. Instead of taking out $3,955 
of dividends in 40 small sums for small 
purposes, he has left them to be mag 
nified by the first magic into $9,460 of 
paid-up additional insurance, and by th: 
second into $7,341 of cash, more tha 
doubling the policy’s cash value and 
old age income. 


N TALKING the emergency cash 

benefit it is the percentage of cash 
to his own total deposits that shows up 
the attractive points, the ones of real 
meaning. When we tell him 100 per 
cent of his money is there, it carries 
a sense of rounded out completeness 
quite like telling him the face value 1s 
there in an endowment. And _ instead 
of being final, this is followed by 
sharply rising percentages as long as 
he wants to keep on. We don’t say 
money “back,” as the end or object 
but money “there,” in readiness t 
serve while it keeps growing. Not 
“surrender” value, either, but “loan 
value. 

After the first two years, his loan 
value soon equals, and later greatly 
exceeds, the 50 to 60 per cent loan 
value of the same amount of money 
put into real estate. Tell him it’s like 
the loan value of his home in being a 
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last resource, to be used only for some 
emergency big enough to compare with 
death or age. When such a need does 
come, this is money on call, of fixed 
amount and more certainly available 
than money tied up even in gilt-edged 
bonds. And it is earning 4.6 per cent 
for him, whereas banks today are ad- 
vertising 3.5 per cent as an attractive 
rate to draw deposits meant to be held 
for special need. 


HIS second life benefit clinches our 
bunching talk. Tell him this cash 
is the life insurance sinking fund, fixed 
by science and law on a schedule that 


meets all deaths year by year and 
comes up to $1,000 cash for every 
$1,000 of insurance at age 96. Then 


he sees that this is the actual backbone 
of the death and age benefits. It is 
real money, beginning small and grow- 
ing large, continuous from the present 
to the farthest future. Either death 
or age is a cinch, all right, but doesn’t 
feel near; the emergency cash adds a 
third real thing that is near at hand. It 
clinches the cinch. 

There is still one final phase of the 
subject. When I say you will be either 


a dead man or an old man, there is a 
third alternative concealed there. You 
may be both! In fact, you will be both 
if you are the old man first. And this 
tops the reasons why I think a life pol- 
icy, ordinary or limited, is a better 
provision for all the big needs than 
an endowment—because, if the man has 
not needed or wanted to use it for his 
old age, it remains as life insurance to 
the very end. 


ET me tell you briefly just how the 

life and death benefits first came 
together in my mind, though I never 
until recently worked them out fully. 
My own father, ’way back in the early 
1860’s, took out two plain life insurance 
policies, with no thought but of pro- 
viding for his family. When he came 
to be about 61 or 62 there was grave 
illness in the home. It looked as though 
a very heavy expenditure would have 
to be met. He was a preacher and col- 
lege professor and had not saved any 
money; too many people to give it to. 
He was very much concerned. I ha 
just come into the business then, and 
I asked him, “What about the loan 
value of your life insurance, father?” 


“Why, I don’t know,” he said, “I don’t 
remember anything in the policies 
about it.” “Probably not, but they 
have it, anyhow,” I replied. We looked 
up the policies and found that neither 
of them mentioned a loan value or had 
any table of figures at all, and one had 
not even a word about a cash value. 
But both the companies, good old mu- 
tuals, were ready to give the full re- 
serve as a loan value. He was gratified 
beyond measure at being ready to meet 
the big emergency, and, although it 
passed without need of his using the 
cash, that readiness lifted a great load 
from his mind in those sad, anxious 
days. 


HIS called my attention to that 

resource that he had not known of, 
and so I figured out what the growing 
amount of cash value would buy for 
him in life annuity at 65, 70 and 75, 
and gave him those three figures, say- 
ing, “Any time that you feel that you 
have to retire, a large enough income to 
live on is right there ready for you.’ 
And you should have seen his face! 
Over 35 years before he had taken those 
policies out with no thought but for 


the protection of his wife and baby, 
and here they were, all ready to pro- 
vide for his own old age. The policy 
did not say so, the agent didn’t say so, 
the agent didn’t know it, and he didn’t 
know it himself, but it was there. For 
13 or 14 years he lived in the happiness 
of knowing he had that provision ready 
for him. He died just short of 75, in 
harness, as he had always prayed he 
would die, earning his way up to the 
last day of life, his last year one 
of the most strenuous of all; and on 
his death bed he said to me, with great 
feeling, “How glad I am that the life 
insurance is there as I originally took 
it, to go to my children.’ 


EN, there is the complete service 

of life insurance. It is in every 
single life policy, old and new, whether 
the agent knew it, or the policyholder 
knew it, or the policy says anything 
about it or not. It is there in the legal 
reserve system. The two magics of 
life insurance are for the healing of the 
people in life or in death, and it is for 
us to bring these things home vividly, 
personally, to every individual. 


Meeting Prospect s Objections 


CAREFUL study of a life insur- 
A ance sale reveals clearly that it is 
an exceedingly complex affair. 
It is very difficult to determine the ac- 
tion producing elements of the sales 
talk. An analysis might be made of a 
number of verbatim sales interviews 
for the purpose of determining just 
what produced the sale and the conclu- 
sion would probably be reached that it 
might have been due to any one of the 
following: the approach, the sales talk, 
the way objections were answered or 
the closing argument. This is really 
equivalent to saying that all of these 
elements in the total situation, which 
is called the sale, are important. If 
the salesman’s training is complete he 
will know how to develop an effective 
approach, he will be provided with 
sales arguments and suggestions and 
will be prepared to meet objections. 
It must be clearly understood that 
the function of the agent is to insure 
people. He must accomplish this re- 
sult or he has failed to do the task 
which has been assigned him. In car- 
rying to completion this obligation, 
it is absolutely certain that he will 
meet with opposition. This opposition 
is made known to the salesman in the 
form of objections. Most prospects 
will have built up around them barriers 
in order to keep out the salesman. 
Many of these are flimsy and unimpor- 
tant but to the salesman who is un- 
trained, they will look like real obsta- 
cles blocking his progress. 


OST of the objections raised by the 

prospect must be considered by 
the salesman as positive proofs of in- 
terest; therefore, they should be con- 
sidered as aids rather than hindrances 
to the sale. If the prospect is not inter- 
ested, it is probable that few objections 
will be raised, in fact, he will often- 
times sit back and make no comment 
whatever. All know how difficult it 
is to go forward with a sales talk, if the 
prospect sits like a sphinx, showing no 
interest or making no response what- 
ever, Isn’t it true that in such a situa- 
tion if an objection were hurled at the 
salesman it would be extremely wel- 
come. What does this signify then? 
It means that in a great majority of the 
cases, an objection is interpreted as a 
sign of interest. Therefore, the sales- 
man should be encouraged when objec- 
tions are raised. 


T is, of course, difficult to determine 
the real basis of objections in any 
individual case. 


However, in general 


BY JOHN A. 


they may be due to any of the follow- 
ing reasons. 

May be due to the prospect’s fears. 
Probably fear of investing too much 
of his surplus in insurance. 

2. Unwillingness to change his buy- 
ng habits. 


Dislike for some feature of the 
sions 
4, Dislike for the salesman. 


5. Some personal reason. for not 
buying insurance. 

6. Fear of general business condi- 
tions. 

The salesman should ascertain early, 
if possible, what is the basis of the 
objection by his prospect and in so 


STEVENSON 


tes prospect may raise the price ob- 
jection. Of course, the price is al- 
ways a relative matter If the prospect 
wishes the insurance badly enough, 
as a general proposition, he will be 
able to make provision for it. It is 
necessary here for the salesman to 
show that the insurance is essential. 
The need must be made apparent and 
personal. If the prospect cannot pass 
the physical examination, of course, 
this constitutes a real objection and a 
hindrance to buying, which the sales- 
man cannot overcome. It may be help- 
ful to consider just when the real ob- 
jections will be raised by the prospect. 
It is probable these objections will be 
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speaker at sales congresses and agency conventions. 
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doing, can formulate more readily an 
effective answer. 


OST objections have no founda- 

tion at all and are merely offered 
to stall off the salesman. This state- 
ment, of course, indicates that there 
are some real objections, which is the 
case. For the sake of handling these 
two types of objections, it is better to 
separate them in the discussion. 

Real or sincere objections may be 
looked upon as hindrance to the sale 
and must be disposed of before a sale 
can actually take place. The three 
real objections are: 

1. No need for insurance. 

2. Unable to pay for it. 

3. Inability to pass physical exami- 
nation. 

A prospect may be sincere in his 
contention that he sees no further need 
for insurance. This is an unfavorable 
warning. It may be due to the weak- 
ness of the argument presented, to the 
failure in showing the prospect that he 
is exposed to a hazard or future re- 
sponsibility. The prospect may not be 
convinced that insurance will help him 
accomplish his life’s objectives. If this 
cbjection appears, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the salesman to show the need 
for insurance or this objection stands 
in the way of the sale. 


raised (1) when the prospect is trying 
to decide whether the insurance will 
actually give him the benefit he wishes 
and occurs when the salesman tries to 
show him the value of insurance and 
whta it will do for him; (2) the pros- 
pect may admit the need but when the 
salesman begins to press for the de- 
cision, the sacrifice invelved seems to 
ioom large in the prospect’s mind. 


S stated before, almost every in- 

dividual has a number of insincere 
objections or excuses which are used 
to thwart the salesman’s efforts. By 
far the greater number of objections 
or excuses raised by the prospect are 
really nothing more than an effort or 
attempt to get rid of the salesman. A 
sale is rarely made without the pros- 
pect raising several objections. Realiz- 
ing this situation, the successful sales- 
man finds clever and convincing replies 
for these insincere or unreasonable ob- 
jections. It is extremely important 
that objections of this type be answered 
promptly and to the point, thus avoid- 
ing any argument and _ incidentally 
showing the prospect that he is dealing 
with a man who knows his job. If 
these objections are not answered 
promptly and with a stamp of authority 
many sales will be lost. Most of these 
objections can be centered around the 
twenty which are submitted. 


is practically certain that in 
sims sale, one or more of the twenty 
objections occur. 


HESE objections usually make 

their appearance (1) at the very 
opening of the interview. They are 
given here because it is known to the 
prospect that they are very effective 
for sidetracking the salesman who is 
not prepared with a definite proposi- 
tion or a definite program. (2) These 
excuses may occur where the cost of 
tmhe insurance is mentioned. The skil- 
ful salesman will not lay any emphasis 
en cost and will uniformly speak of 
the premium as a deposit. The sales- 
man must here display ingenuity and 
originality in making the need for in- 
surance very pressing for the prospect. 
(3) Again the excuses may appear 
when mention is made of the amount 
of insurance. A good plan is to men- 
tion the monthly return which the in- 
surance will yield. 

Objections similar to these submitted 
at the close of this discussion have little 
basis of fact and when answered 
promptly and to the point, serve to 
create a wholesome respect for the 
salesman, and permit him to resume 
his sales talk. 


HE salesman must guard himself 

against irritation when these seem- 
ingly trivial and foolish objections are 
raised, You can treat these objections 
seriously because they might, by 
chance, be significant to the prospect. 
The best attitude to take is a friendly, 
firm attitude, smiling as you answer, 
with facts, the seemingly foolish ques- 
tions. This has the effect of bringing 
the prospect face to face with the value 
of the proposition proposed and creates 
a genuine respect for the salesman. 
sarrply differential, in fact, it might be 
possible to make a ten-fold classifica- 
tion. These objections however, seem 
to fall under the classification as stated 
and will probably be more useful to the 
salesman, than if a more condensed 
classification be used. 


I can’t afford it—‘“The less it seems 

to you that you can afford life in- 
surance, the greater is your need for 
it. If you had more to put into insur- 
ance now, the more you would have 
to leave your family in other ways. The 
only way open to you to create at 
once the estate that you need and may 
spend years in building up in any 
other way, is by means of life insur- 
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To Our 
Insurance Friends 


Our relations with you in the past 
have been most pleasant—result- 
ing in unprecedented growth and 
expansion on the part of The 
Travelers. You have not hesitated 
to recommend this Company, 
believing correctly that it had 
solidity and strength. It has 
been our policy, on the other 
hand, to direct business to you. 


May these agreeable relations 
flourish! 
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ance. Don’t you realize that you really | Can save my own money.— 
can not afford to be without it. “That’s probably true; you can, 


“If your wife were stricken with ap- 
pendicitis today and were ordered to 
the hospital, would you argue with 
yourself that you could not afford it 
or would you send her? Do you prac- 
tice the same rigid economy in all 
other things—your cigars, clothing, 
summer vacation, etc.? Why not be 
consistent? Life insurance is a neces- 
sity—not a luxury, and should be 
classed with doctors’ bills, bread, meat, 
shoes and clothes, 

“If you think you can’t afford to 
set aside any of your earnings now, 
how do you expect your wife and chil- 
dren to do without all your earnings.” 


Want to pay my present debts first. 

—Your sense of honor in connection 
with the mortgage is mighty fine, but 
have you ever thought that by adding 
about 2 per cent to the amount you 
now pay as interest, you could have the 
entire obligation satisfied in full, in 
case you should be taken away.” 

“Who will pay off your obligations if 
you die tonight? Have you thought 
of that? A life insurance policy will 
do this for you and more.” 

“A fine idea if you live; but if you 
were to die before they were paid, 
would your creditor be paid? Of 
course, you will pay if you live—make 
certain of it if you should die.” 

“You wish to pay off your oldest ob- 
ligations first, don’t you? The debt 
to your family is the oldest obligation. 
Sign here and provide for it. 


3 Have all the insurance I want.— 
“T will grant that this may be true, 
but have you considered whether it is 
all your family would need should you 
be taken away. Undoubtedly you feel 
secure in that your wants as well as 
those of your family are being supplied 
now with you here, but could they con- 
tinue on the same scale of living and 
their wants be satisfied in the same de- 
gree if you were gone?” 


Have all the insurance I need.— 
“Your remarks show that you have 
caught one point of life insurance that 
most men miss altogether, and that is 
that life insurance serves needs. You 
may be absolutely right when you say 
you have all you need. Now you know 
your needs and I know how to make 
life insurance fit those needs. Suppose 
we talk it over together for a few min- 
utes; if we decide that you really have 
all you need, it will have cost you only 
a few minutes of your time; and if we 
decide that you haven’t, I can give you 
advice and be of service to you.” 
“Could your wife take care of your 
family as well after you are gone 
as you do now? If not, you need more 
insurance, 
“You probably felt so when you took 
t; but if you improved and added to a 


house, you would increase your fire in- 
surance. Your responsibilities and 
earning power have both increased 


since you last insured.” 


5 Want to talk it over with my wife. 

—“Why talk with your wife. You 

can get a better idea by talking to some 
other man’s widow.” 

“For sentimental reasons most wives 
object to life insurance because it sug- 
gests the idea of a money equivalent 
for their husband’s life, but widows 
never object on any ground.” 

“You had better wait until you get a 
policy. If you couldn’t get a policy, 
your wife would be worried about you 
all the rest of her life.” 

“This is a present for your wife. 
You don’t generally ask your wife to let 
you buy her a present, do you?” 


6 I am single and do not need it.— 
“You probably will marry, but, 


whether you do or not, you are the one 
who is going to be dependent on your- 
self in old age, and an insurance policy 
taken out now guarantees the certainty 
of comfortable living at the time of life 
when you most need and appreciate it. 

“Twenty years from today, it is likely 


” 
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you will either be dependent or have 
dependents.” 


Am not ready just now. Will take 

it later.—‘“Sign here. What is it? 
A special blank for prospects who are 
not ready now. I agree to be alive 
and well three months from today. 
“TI can’t sign that,” says the prospect. 
Well sign here. Agent extends the 
appliction blank. 

“Life and health are just as uncer- 
tain from now until the time you are 
ready to take out insurance, as it will 
be later.” 


I will think it over—‘“If this is a 

good thing for you, you want it 
now; if it is not a good thing, you 
don’t want it at any price. You evi- 
dence an interest by having some life 
insurance. I would suggest you let 
me arrange for your examination. If 
you would like a little time to pay the 
premium, I can arrange that to your 
entire satisfaction.” 

“Not very long ago you saw the boys 
going off to the training camps, and in 
many cases you saw the same boys in 
a very few weeks on their way up to 
the front lines. Did any of them say 
then, ‘I will think it over.’ Not much, 
and neither would you have said it. 
Still these boys in France did not need 
their insurance half as much as the 
people did on this side when the in- 
fluenza swept the country. Thousands 
of people thought it over a little too 
long. Haven’t you really thought it 
over as long as you really need to? 
You know that you need insurance 
now; why wait?” 

“Ordinarily it takes an awful acci- 
dent or death in the family to start a 
man thinking about life insurance.” 

“A lawyer in Detroit once lost a for- 
tune by ‘thinking it over’ when Henry 
Ford brought a proposition to him for 
consideration.” 

“A life insurance policy is a declara- 
tion of independence.” 

“One company turned down 10,000 
applications last year from men who 
thought it over a little too long. And 
only Providence knows how many men 
were thinking it over during their last 
illness.” 


I can use my money to a better 

advantage.—“No doubt you can use 
your money to a better personal advan- 
tage, but in guaranteeing your wife 
and children future happiness, can you 
beat life insurance?” 

“Most men you talk to will admit 
if they had invested more in life in- 
surance they would have more money 
today—and this includes bankers.” 

One of the very shrewd business 
men of Chicago said: “I have always 
put one-third my savings in good se- 
curities, one-third in my business and 


one-third in life insurance. He began 
this 30 years ago. <A few months ago 
he said: “My insurance paid me the 
most.” 


| My wife objects to insurance.— 

“Your wife may object to insur- 
ance, but buy it for your widow. Do 
you think she would object?” 

“Of course she does; most wives and 
mothers are reluctant to ask for them- 
selves, always fearful that it may hinder 
our business schemes, and sometimes 
pay dearly for their timidity and kind- 
ness of heart.” 

“Because your wife risks leaving 
your family in distress does not justify 
you in doing so.” 





| & prefer fraternal insurance. 

“Do you realize that by carrying 
fraternal insurance your premiums in- 
crease yearly and that by the time vou 
have attained the age of 60, the time 
when you will need insurance the most, 
you will have to pay such high pre- 
miums that it will be almost prohib- 
itive? Especially at that time of life 
a man’s earning powers begin to de- 
crease. If you pay your deposits on 
the level premium plan, there is no in- 
crease in premiums and you will be 
more insured of being able to pay for 
the insurance when you are an old man, 
thus assuring protection to your fam- 
ily and guaranteeing the fact that they 
will have bread and butter after you 
have gone. 

In November, 1917, in Des Moines, 
Ia., an assessment company found its 
structure ready to crumble of its own 
weight and jumped its rates from $3.85 
to $21.28 a month on a $2,000 policy. 
The case was brought to the supreme 
court by 3,000 veteran policyholders in 
the state and it was ruled that the as- 
sessment company had not violated any 
contract in raising the rate and in re- 
fusing to refund the premiums already 
paid in. 

“Fraternal insurance is like passing 
the hat after there has been a death, 
which is feasible as long as new mem- 
bers keep coming in. When they stop, 
what happens to those who die last?” 


|? Against my religion—‘“I don’t 
know what religion you profess, 
Mr. Smith, but, if you say it is against 
your religion to protect your wife or 
widow, will your religion protect her?” 

First Timothy, verse 8, reads: “But 
if any man provideth not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel.” 

Joseph, during the years of plenty, 
stored up grain for the years of famine. 
Life insurance does exactly this very 
thing, during the years when you are 
able to work and support your family. 


but will you? And are you sure you 
will live long enough to save all that 
you would like to save to take care of 
your .responsibilities .at .your .death? 
Your potential value is great, and there 
is only one absolutely sure, safe and 
scientific way to protect that value— 
not knowing just when death will oc- 
cur.’ 

How long will it take to save the 
full amount? There is just one way in 
which you can deposit your savings 
safely and have the full amount that 
you eventually hope to save guaran- 
teed to your family whether you live to 
complete your savings or not. 

Your first deposit on an insurance 
policy guarantees that the face value 
of the policy will be paid, should any- 
thing happen to you; even should this 
occur ten minutes after the first de- 
posit has been made. 

Of all the individuals who open sav- 
ings accounts at the beginning of any 
year, by the Fourth of July only 50 
percent are still systematically saving, 
and by Labor Day only 25 percent. 


Why not save and protect at the 
same time? Insurance will make this 
possible. 


Although it is perfectly possible at 
any time to withdraw your money from 


a life insurance company, statistics 
prove that while only 3 percent of 
savings bank deposits remain  un- 


touched for ten years, 65 percent of 
life insurance deposits are left for 15 
years. 

“You may lose all your property be- 
fore you die, or she may lose it all 
after vou die. Statistics show 95 men 
out of 100 lose all their property by 
age 65, and also that estates up to 
$10,000 left to widows are gone in seven 
years. You can make sure with a 
monthly income policy.” 


| Have property and do not need 

insurance.—If your wife should 
inherit a large estate, she would prob- 
ably have confidence enough in you 
to allow you to manage it—wouldn’t 
she? Your daughter might place the 
same confidence in her husband—he 
would handle the estate you left for 
vour daughter. Make your daughter’s 
future secure—with insurance on a 
monthly income basis. 

Do you expect that your wife and 
children will manage your property as 
well as you? Protect at least the 
shrinkage with insurance.” 

The mortality among people is large, 
but upon investments and property it 
is still larger.” 


Can’t pay for it just now.—“If 
| it is a matter of immediate cash, 
we can help you out on it very easily. 
I will take your personal note for 90 
days and advance the cash to the com- 
pany myself. 

“You know the longer we insurance 
men are in the business, the more de- 
sirous we are of having immediate pro- 
tection for each prospect. There are 
new instances each day of men who, 
for some reason or other, have put off 
protecting their loved ones perhaps 
only for a short time. The unexpected 
happens and their families are left to 
suffer the results of their mistake. You 
cannot afford to wait one hour.” 


My children can support them- 
16 selves —“I have no doubt they 
can. But do you wish to have your 
children spend the early days of their 
lives plugging away to accomplish this, 
while other men’s children are having 
some of the splendid advantages youth 
affords? There are too few bright 
spots in this old world at best to take 
any of them from those you love. 
“Why not help your sons over some 
of the rough spots. You will find that 
they will be all the bigger men for it.’ 


| Do not believe in insurance.— 
“Do you believe in supporting 
your wife? Do you believe in support- 
ing her as long as you possibly can? 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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Psychology of an Insurance 


HAPPEN to be brought here to 

speak to you as a psychologist, but 

as a matter of fact, | am far from be- 
ing the only one of that species pres- 
ent. Some of you are remarkably good 
psychologists yourselves. We know 
you are, because you have demonstrated 
many a time that you can influence an- 
other to action, that is, lead him to 
take out insurance. But all of you are 
not such good psychologists as you 
ought to be. We know that too, be- 
cause you don’t sell every time it is 
humanly possible to do so. 

The principal difference between your 
brand, or rather brands, of psychology 
and that which I profess, is that yours 
is rather more unconscious and inarticu- 
late. You are not likely to explain 
your reasons for doing things in quite 
such definite terms as the scientists use. 
Now, it is an aid to lucid thinking 
to get things stated right out clearly 
in words. It crystallizes thought and 
focalizes action. 


ND so I am going to try to tell 

you now how a psychologist would 
dissect and describe some of your ac- 
customed processes. 

Let us take a sale-interview between 
Begley and Barnes and study it in 
the light of psychological principles. 
What is the “response” that the sales- 
man desires from Barnes? To get 
Barnes to buy an educational policy. 
Let us record here the word “Response” 
and under it the word “Buying” to 
record the first step in our psycho- 
logical analysis. 


ECOND, before Barnes will buy, 

what ideas or feelings, or what not, 
must be in Barnes’ mind? For surely he 
won't buy except after some thought on 
the subject. Careful analysis has shown 
that Barnes must have gone through 
two kinds of mental processes before 
he will buy. He must be “convinced” 
and he must be impelled, that is, made 
emotionally desirous. He won’t buy 
unless he is convinced that buying is a 
reasonable, sensible thing to do. He 
must be intellectually satisfied, in 
other words. And on the other hand, he 
won't buy until he is desirous of the 
service. Of the two, the latter is the 
more important. Many a prospect has 
been entirely convinced that he should 
take your policy, yet he didn’t do it, 
as you very well know. He didn’t do 
it because you failed to make him want 
it. We will record under the word 
“Response” the two words “Convic- 
tions” and “Impulses,” thus— 

Response 

Convictions 
Impulses 
The two bracketed processes lead to- 
gether to the act of buying. For one 
only buys as he is convinced and im- 
pelled. And then these words stand 
for the entire response we wish to ob- 
tain from the prospect. 


F WE have to convince and impel 

Barnes before we sign him up, how 
shall we go about it? Clearly, by fig- 
uring out what the detailed convic- 
tions and impulses are that Barnes 
must have before he will buy. And 
then, by presenting to him these ideas 
and incitements which we know will 
establish the necessary convictions and 
impulses. Let us stop here and figure 
out these necessary convictions and im- 
pulses. 

Now, as to the convictions. Barnes 
will not buy an educational policy un- 
less he absolutely believes that his 
son must go to college. We must 
record, then, under the heading “Con- 
victions” the statement, “My son must 
go to college.” Second, Barnes must 
believe that his son must not work his 
way through college. For if he is to 


Buying 


work his way through, he needs no 
money from his father. 


Third, Barnes 
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must be convinced of the possibility of 
his dying before the son has completed 
his college course. If he is not going 
to die in the meantime, the insurance 
is of no value. Fourth, Barnes must 
believe, before he will buy, that an edu- 
cational policy will make his son’s col- 
lege education a certainty; that it will 
eliminate a possible heavy burden from 
his wife, and that it will remove the 
possible necessity of his boy working 
his way through college. And finally, 
Barnes must be satisfied that the policy 
will actually cover the boy’s college ex- 
penses, that its other features are satis- 
factory, and that the cost is reason- 
able. 


F BARNES can be made to believe 

all this, he will be intellectually 
ready to buy. But to be intellectually 
ready is but only one-half of being 
ready to buy. Barnes must be made 
emotionally ready as well. What are, 
then, the impulses with which he must 
be possessed so as to be emotionally 
aroused and desire to buy? 

First of all, Barnes must love his 
son, If he didn’t he hardly would buy 
the policy, regardless of how thor- 
oughly he might be convinced. For- 
tunately for the salesman, Barnes is 
known to love his boy. Second, it is a 


Incitements used by Impulses 

the salesman: : 

1. You have a son. 1. Love for son. 
2, Son go to col- 2. Great interest in 


lege. college. 


ao 


3. Son interested 3. Love for wife. 
in going to col- 
lege. 

4. You believe ina 4. Desire for ap- 
college educa- proval. 
tion. 


. Fighting in- 
stinct to take 
care of son and 
wife. 


5. Wesleyan did a 
lot for you. 


6. Is there any- 
thing you can 
give your boy? 


E have before us now the total re- 

sponse we desire to get from Barnes. 
What is to be done to accomplish this? 
Clearly to force these five convictions 
upon Barnes, during the interview, and 
stimulate within him these five im- 
pulses. And because such thoughts 
will make him want to buy, he will buy 
when we put it up to him. 

We are ready, then, to record on the 
left hand of the board the second part 
of our selling equation. Over against 
“Response” we must now write “Situ- 
ation.” The salesman presents a cer- 
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very great help, although not a neces- 
sity, that Barnes be greatly interested 
in the particular college to which the 
boy is to go. Third, to the extent that 
Barnes loved his wife, to that extent 
he would want to save her from worry 
about financing the boy’s education. 
Fourth, Barnes, like all human beings, 
desires approval from others. Particu- 
larly he would desire approval from his 
son, his wife, from others in general, 
and finally from the salesman. And 
fifth, if the matter were presented 
properly, Barnes would enjoy fighting 
to get something for the benefit of son 
and wife. These make up the impulses 
that must possess him before he will 
want to buy; to repeat them—love of 
son, interest in his college, love of wife, 
love of approval for himself, and love 
of fighting for his loved ones. 


OW WE have, as shown below on 

the right, an analysis of the re- 
sponse the salesman must obtain in 
order to sell Barnes. 

Situation Responses 
Reasons given by Convictions of 


salesman: Barnes: 
1. You havea son. 1. Son must go to 


college. 
2. Son go to col- 2. Son must not 
lege. work his way 


through college. 


3. Son interested 3. I may die before - 
in going to col- that time. 
lege. 


4. You believe in 4. An educational 
a college edu- policy makes 
cation. my son’s college 

education a cer- 
tainty and elim- 
inates a possible 
heavy burden 
from my _ wife 
and the neces- 
sity of my boy’s 
working his way 
through college. 

5. Wesleyan did a 5. Details of policy 

lot for you, etc. satisfactory. 


tain situation, and if it is adequate, it 
leads to the desired response. 

Under the heading “Situation,” we 
re cord the two keywords “Reasons” 
and “Incitements.” Reasons are pre- 
sented in order to convince a man; in- 
citements are presented, on the other 
hand, to impel him. For example, any 
number of reasons might have to be 
presented before Barnes would become 
convinced that his boy should not work 
his way through college. But you 
would not use reasons to make him 
love his boy. That you can’t do, if he 
doesn’t already love him. If he does 
love the boy, you can incite that love to 
maximum strength by appropriate re- 
ference. This is just what you must do 
in seeing him—namely, make him very 
conscious of how much the boy means 
to him. 


OR example, how did Begley, the 

salesman actually do all this? 

After introducing himself, he replied 
to Dr. Barnes’ question, “What did you 
want to see me about?” with the coun- 
ter query: “Dr. Barnes, I believe you 
have a son?” 

Here we have primarily an incite- 
ment. The salesman starts Barnes 
thinking about his son, starts arousing 
to full consciousness Barnes’ love for 
his boy. And because Barnes loves his 
son, he cannot help being interested. 
The first remark starts arousing desire. 
It also secures interest. 

Please note, Begley does not start in 
to take Barnes through 49 different 
kinds of attention to get to interest. 
He starts in with pure unadulterated 
interest from the very start. It is the 
beginning of desire, and it is the begin- 
ning of conviction. The “son idea” is 
the first one necessary in establishing 
the conviction: “Son must go to col- 
lege.” This first introductory sentence 
is also—note this, as a still more sur- 
prising thing—the first step in the close. 
For Barnes is forced to agree to Beg- 
ley’s first statement. He can’t deny he 
has a son. 
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ET me repeat, the first sentence 

arouses interest, conviction, and 
desire, and starts the close. You have 
been taught that many, many steps 
must intervene between the start and 
interest, between interest and convic- 
tion, between conviction and between 
desire and the close. You have been 
taught wrong. In some sale interviews 
that is so. But it is not necessary. Strive 
to cut out those unnecessary steps. 
Strive to get interest and desire from 
the very start. You can’t sell without 
them. Why not go after them from 
the very start? But to return to Beg- 
ley’s stategy. 

After Barnes has agreed to the first 
remark, and, note again he had to agree 
to it, Begley adds: “Of course, he’s 
not old enough to go to college yet, is 
he?” What does Begley get from that 
remark? Clearly, more interest—more 
interest because of the boy, and further 
interest because of Barnes’ memories 
of his own Alma Mater. Also, Begley 
leads him another step forward toward 
convincing him—the ideas “son” and 

“college” are now before him, also the 

idea “going to college,” and Begley also 
advances one step nearer to the close. 
for Barnes has to come along and 
agree to Begley’s remark. 


OLLOWING Barnes’ reply, Begley 
next adds, “That’s fine. It must be a 
source of much pleasure to you to find 
vour little son already interested in 
college, and thinking definitely of going 


to college. I came to speak to you 
about your boy. May I sit down a 
moment?” 


The basis for establishing the first 
conviction has been accomplished, and 
interest in the boy and college is also 
established. So much so, that Begley 
can ask to sit down with the confidence 
that his request will be granted—an- 
other step toward a successful close. 

After sitting, Begley continues, 
“From what you have said, Dr Barnes. 
I don’t need to ask you if you believe 
in a college education.” 

“Certainly not,” is the reply. (What 
else could he say or do?) 

“You doubtless feel,” added Begley. 
“that Wesleyan did a lot for you, and 
that you want your boy to have a col- 
lege training. As you look back on 
your experience, is there anything else 
you could give your boy which you 
believe would benefit him as much as 
a college education?” 


Y now, Begley has Barnes’ full in- 
terest; he has established the first 
conviction—“Son must go to college.” 
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A Striking Statement of Progressiveness— 


27th Semi-Annual Statement as of June 30th, 1920 


Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, St. Louis 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Insurance in Force June 30th, 1920 


$260,939,982.00 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate..... $17,713,663.68 
ieee teks idnebunwennwn te 445,284.10 
Home Office Building, etc. 
Loans to Policyholders on Company’s Pol- 
Dn cidtolloees receaceeanewkeueneneee 3,629,958.79 


Amount of loan does not exceed the 
reserve held by the Company. 


United States Government Bonds........ 1,868,016.50 
I oie niches ehakneneeenee 170,880.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force...... 265,117.59 

Cash in Home Office and Banks (including 
deposits drawing interest) ............. 776,841.37 
Accrued Interest on Investments......... 536,625.61 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums ..... 547,812.98 

Due from Other Companies on Claims Re- 
Dt <1 tcvcadvtahtaekesatbebeawauens 19,199.00. 
$25,973,399.62 





LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


NT I ee ci he uae wate ease $21,629,778.52 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment, 
ict neernle tp aaes Nawal ude aadad 171,692.45 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance... 138,762.28 
Dividends Left on Deposit with Company 329,570.28 
And accrued interest thereon. 
Reserved for Taxes Payable in 1920-21.... 160,712.00 
ee Se: oc aw chews tvntavesecan 414,177.48 
Including unpaid bills and accrued 
medical fees. 


ee $22,844,693.01 
Excess Guarantee Fund to Protect Policy- 
holders, Including Dividends provision. 
ally apportioned and set aside, Unas- 
signed Surplus and Capital Stock of 
CRED a¢cscatect$ ab kadenkseuseuseen 3,128,706.61 


$25,973,399.62 


Comparative Statement Showing Yearly Growth of Company: 


Admitted Assets 
Dec. 31, 1916 
$14,142,052.49 
Dec. 31, 1917 


$17,025,067.71 


Dec. 31, 1918 


$19,895.653.58 


Dec. 31, 1919 


$23,096,073.03 


June 30, 1920 


$25,973,399.62 





Insurance in Force Paid-for Basis 
Dec. 31, 1916 
$129,199,279.00 
Dec. 31, 1917 
$156,948,542.00 


Dec. 31, 1918 


$176,746,636.00 


Dec. 31, 1919 


$219,415,635.00 


June 30, 1920 


$260,939,982.00 


Over $41,000,000 Gain in Insurance 
in Force in First Six Months of 1920 
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and he has impelled him in terms of 
his love for his son and his interest 
in his college. Moreover, he has 
touched on Barnes’ fighting instinct 

“Is there anything else you could give 
your boy which you believe would bene 
fit him as much as a college education?” 
anything else but 


Can Barnes do 
agree? And when he does agree, isn’t 
he practically sold? 

Note what has been accomplished 


before the idea of insurance has flashed 
Barnes’ mind Note that 
agreed that there is noth 
ing he would rather have for his son 
than a college education Conviction 
No. 1 has been established most thor 


through 
Barnes has 
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oughly and agreed to, and it is backed 
up by Barnes’ love for his son, his in 
terest in his college, and to some extent 
by his fighting instinct—his willingness 
and determination to get for his boy 
those things that his boy needs 


HE next few remarks are devoted to 

introducing the idea of “insurance,” 
and to connecting it up with the idea 
of “son going to college.” Barnes can't 
make the connection and says, “I never 
heard of an educational policy.” This 
opens the way for Begley to outline 
the proposition. It is a good proposi 
tion, and Barnes is sold 


The BRegley-Barnes sale might have 


UNDERWRITER 
been concocted by any live salesman 
with common sense and experience 
There is nothing esoteric about it. It 
is used because it illustrates so well the 
process underlying that phase of human 
behavior having to do with influencing 
others, The province of the psychol 
ogist is to formulate such processes for 
general use, 

UCH formulation in the case of 

selling insurance would be: 

1. Determine what convictions and 
impulses on the part of the prospect 
will lead him most inevitably to buy, 

®. Analyze these and select such 
items as, from your knowledge of him, 
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Underwriting America s 


BY W. DWIGHT MEAD 


FEW thoughts have occurred to 
me which may be used in a prac 


A 


tical sense and which may help 
the life underwriters to underwrite 
more business life insurance. In the 
first place, business life insurance is 


not properly presented First, the 
agent has very little knowledge of the 
the insurance. It re 
certain amount of = special 
thought and study and there are a 
number of complicated questions aris 
ing, and most of these questions have 
to be treated senarately, all depending 
upon the individual case 

Now the average man today who 
buys this type of contract is a fairly 
good buyer of anything, and is as the 
rule the president or the credit man 
of a corporation, and he its, therefore, 
going to be quick to detect any mis 
leading information which the undet 
writer offers, and if he thinks he is 
misled or misinformed he at once con- 
sults an attorney The attorney does 
not know any more about the various 
phases of life insurance in general than 
the business man, and as a rule not as 


need or needs of 


quires a 


much; therefore, through the lack of 
expert advice and consultation which 
he or the business man do not seem 


to be able to secure from the insurance 
representative, the whole thing is given 
up or abandoned, and the result is that 
the perishable assets of the business, 
meaning, of course, the brains of the 
business, go without the insurance 


N order to get to the basis of this 

subject, | am going to take up sev- 
eral points. First, about what propor- 
tionate amount of the total business on 
the books of the companies is business 
life insurance; second, if we have not 
written more, why not, and how can 
we increase this particylar angle of our 
business; third, are the bankers and 
credit men of this country really in- 
dorsing life insurance for business and 
credit fourth, two new ways 
in which we could cover brains through 
business life i 


purposes; 


insurance and how the de- 
posits or premiums skould be paid. 
volume of business, 
little business life insurance has 
but to give you some idea 
assume that at the end of this 
1920,--we will have written and 
upon the books of the life insur- 
p: nies about $60.000.000.000 of 






Discussing the 
very 
been written 


et me 














nce has been writ- 
ing to state that of 
business life sur- 
ot exceed 10 percent of the 
me which will be written this 
uming that about twelve bil- 
life insurance will be written 
this year, you can see that the business 
life msurance will exceed $1,200,- 





not 











000,000. But I think that I may : v 
say that of the total amount of life in- 
surance written, business iitfe insur e 


will not exceed 5 percent. 


OW as to the value of our human 
lives imsured, it does not cover 
more than about 12 percent of the in- 


suring value, and if this is so, then it 
is safe to assume that the people of this 
country ought to be carrying about 
six hundred billions of life insurance; 
therefore, if 5 percent is a fair estimate 
of the amount of business life insurance 
that should be carried, upon the brains 
of those who are responsible for the 
success of our 25,000 to 30,000 industrial 
plants, then the amount of business life 
insurance that should be written ought 
to be nearer thirty billions than three 
billions. 

This, of course, would not take into 
consideration the thousands arid thou 
sands of policies that should be written 
and placed upon the lives of partner- 


ships, and also many thousands of 
smaller concerns. I may say in con- 
nection with this statement that the 


reason we are not writing more is be- 
cause we are neglecting the small man 
wko has probably not more than $5,000 
invested in his business, and it is a fact 
that 85 percent of all businesses are 
operating on not to exceed $5,000 to 
$10,000 of capital. We, as a class of 
underwriters, have been particularly 
negligent of smaller men, and it is to 
this field that we must turn because the 
man who is doing business today on a 
capital of $10,000 or less is the man that 


is how an assignment of a_ policy 
should be made. This assignment should 
be clean cut and to the point, and all 


legal points should be climinated, so 
that at no time should any question 
arise which might involve the man’s 


estate or the bank itself. Or may | go 
further and say that if the underwrit- 
ing of such a contract is not such a 
simple thing as the average underwriter 
seems to think it is, then it would be 
well for the companies to draft a policy 
that would very casily meet all of the 
special conditions surrounding all as- 
signments. I think if I may quote from 
two men who are both nationally known 
and these two men seem to think that 
we have two great points to be con- 


sidered in business life insurance. Law- 
rence Woods, the business life insur- 
ance expert of Pittsburgh, says that 


only is the agent careless but even the 
banker is himself grossly negligent, but 
that his neglect does not relieve us of 
our share of the responsibility. He 
says that we cannot expect business 
life insurance contracts to be widely 
used and generally demanded and ac 
cepted unless we, as underwriters, do 
everything possible to see that these 
contracts cover all special conditions 
and assignments. Then again, A. Bar- 


iyninernnerennnamnantngeatn his MNT 


W. Dwight Mead of Seattle is state general agent for the Pacific 


Mutual Life. 


In his address he gave a most valuable exposition of 


importance of business life insurance and the best methods of present- 


ing it. 
PL UP ea 


tomorrow will be doing business with a 
million dollars of capital or credit, or 
both. Then besides, if we educate the 
man from the beginning, he is going to 
be willing to increase his line of insur- 
ance as he increases his capital or his 
credit 

N discussing the third point, are the 

bankers indorsing business life insur- 
nee? Personally, I do not believe they 
are, except in large cities. Many of 
them are a little timid because in their 
nds the whole thing is rather hazy 





and they do not seem to understand 
just what the need is, or is not. When 


the time comes, and a banker will say 
to a man of integrity: “Insure your 
life in our favor by assigning to us a 
life insurance policy, and if you will 
do this, we will loan you the required 
amount of money that you will need be- 
cause of your business experience and 
integrity. and we know that you will 
pay back this loan if you live, and the 
only thing that we do not know is, will 
you live, and if you should die before 
this loan is liquidated, then we will have 
secured this loan by the policy which 
you took out in our favor”; then, and 
then only, will we know that bankers 
are really giving their unqualified in- 
dorsement of business life insurance. 


A NOTHER thing that a great many 
bankers do not seem to understand 
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ton Hepburn, chairman of the board of 
the Chase National Bank of New York 
City, has said: “When a man comes to 
us to borrow money, we want to know 
how much life insurance he carries, not 
so much because of its bearing on his 
financial power, but as an indication of 
his type of mind, for the type of mind 
that induces a man to insure his life is 
the type of man that makes for success 
in business.” And may I go even a step 
further and say, that if he is the type 
of man that thinks about credit, then 
he should be given credit for thinking. 


~ cw coming to the fourth point: 
Here are a couple of new angles 
as well as new illustrations of what 
business life insurance would have 


meant to the stockholders of one con- 
cern and to ten members of a syndi- 
cate: First, why would it not be a 
good piece of business on the part of 
the stockholders of any business or 
corporation to insure the most impor- 
tant asset? Second, why would it not 
be a good piece of business for the 
members of any syndicate, composed 
of either a small or large body of men, 
to insure the brains of the most impor- 
tant man that has to do with the suc- 
cess of the syndicate? In cther words, 
I have in mind what would seem to be 
great possibilities in an ever-widening 
field for new uses of business or cor- 
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you know would be of especial interest 
or appeal. 

3. Present these items at the very 
first of the interview, starting up inter 
est, conviction and desire, almost sim 
ultaneously. 

4. Continue the interview with rea 
son and incitement in proper order 
until conviction is secured, desire in 
flamed, and the sale accomplished. 

This fourth point is not always as 
casy as it sounds. I regret that I have 
no time to enlarge upon it now. Your 
own experience can aid you greatly in 
applying it, however. And properly 
applied, the formula works well. 





W. DWIGHT MEAD 
Seattle, Wash. 


poration life insurance for it might be 
especially applied in individual cases 
Let’s take, for instance, the formation 
of a large stock company along clean- 
cut legitimate lines and where the suc 
cess of the business is going to depend 
upon one man in particular, Why 
would it not be a good thing when the 
stock is sold for the stockholders to 
be informed that there would be added 
to each share of stock a very slight pro 
rata premium, this money to be used in 
insuring the most valuable asset—the 
head of the corporation? The stock 
holders are naturally depending upon 
less than a half dozen men for not only 
a return of their money, but for all of 
the dividends that they hope that their 
money will make. 


| BELIEVE that almost any stock- 
holder would be very glad to pay his 
pro rata amount of a premium if he 
was told that a certain amount of busi- 
ness life insurance was going to be 
placed upon the life and brains of the 
man or men at the head of the busi- 
ness, they fully knowing that in th« 
event of the death of this important 
asset that the company might not be 
able to find the proper kind of an un 
derstudy to take the place of this loss 
and, therefore, if life insurance was cat 
ried for the proper amount that it might 
be possible to continue the business 
or to liquidate its affairs, retire the 
stock and save the stockholders thei: 
money. As a brief illustration of this 
There was a small stock company in 
Seattle in which there was invested 
about $100,000. The business was prac- 
tically operated by one man—its affairs 
were prosperous, it was paying good 
dividends—when suddenly as a result 
of the influenza epidemic he died within 
seven days, and as this business re- 
quired a special knowledge, a special! 
experience and a special treatment, and 
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"| NEWENGLAND MUTUAL 








LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











The Berkshire Life | 


Insurance Co. 


| OF PITTSFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Began business in 1851 

and has paid policy- 

holders and beneficiar- 
ies over 


$60,000,000.00 


Operates under the un- ; 
excelled Massachusetts ' 
Life Insurance Laws 


| WYMAN & PALMER 


of democracy. 


General Agents for 
Northern Illinois 


105 S. La Salle Street ' 


CHICAGO, ILL. this page. 


<enganser 


W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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L. BRACKETT BISHOP, Manager Chicago Agency 
2020 Harris Trust Building 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Insurance men from all over the country 
visiting Chicago will always find the latch- 
string on the outside if they call. 
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HICAGO has no bars that keep out men 
who were not born or raised there. It 
is not a city of old families or of vested 
connections and acquaintances. It is 
one of those healthy exemplifications 


Many of the leaders in Chicago business and pro- 
fessional circles WENT there. 


Life underwriters who go to Chicago will find a 
welcome as well as a satisfactory berth, and besides 
they will find a field worth working. 


Address any of the general agents represented on 
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AE TNA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Percy D. Smith 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 11 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 
— } TOMMUUUNTUIQOUUTUUUUELLEDAIELEONAGTETOU TUTE AUT ge 


The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of California 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Jens Smith, Mer. 


Suite 735-743 Peoples 
Gas Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


We have for § sale 
sixty-one different 
forms of contracts. 
Surplus business espe- 
cially solicited. 
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BOKUM and DINGLE do things in 
a big way. This is an organization 
for young men with big ambitions. 


Up.to-date methods, modern equipment, and 
a broad view-point characterize this agency. 


Back of it stands the Massachusetts Mutual, 
strong with its millions of assets, conserva- 
tive with its many years of experience, and 
besides, policy forms which have made the 
work of this agency possible. 


BOKUM & DINGLE 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 
134 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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as he did not have a successor, the 
business very quickly thereafter failed 
and the stockholders lost everything. It 
would not have cost these stockholders 
to exceed the amount of 10 percent of 
their dividends to have carried a full 
line of $100,000 on the life of this man. 
I might say in conclusion, that every 
corporation composed of stockholders 
should develop this thought in propor- 
tion to its particular needs, 


N OW in regard to placing insurance 
upon the principal life of any syn- 
dicate that might be composed of a 
small or a large group of men—I re- 
member that not very long ago in the 
state of Ohio a certain real estate syn- 


dicate was composed of ten men. This 
syndicate was depending entirely upon 
the brain of one man for its success, 
and may I say, that this man was one 
of the most important and one of the 
most successful realtors in the state of 
Ohio. Each man entered into an obli- 
gation of $3,000, making the total obli- 
gation of the syndicate $30,000. Now 
this man entered into an agreement to 
purchase a certain piece of property for 
$30,000. Each member of the syndi- 
cate was only asked to pay the sum of 
$300, the syndicate giving after making 
the first payment of $3,000 its note 
through its trustee for $27,000. Busi- 
ness was good, everything was going 
fine, when suddenly the principal in this 


case died, and just before the principal 
died the trustee passed on, leaving the 
entire affairs of the syndicate up in 
the air. 


OW let us suppose that this syndi- 

cate had insured the principal asset 
for its obligation, namely, $30,000, it 
would have cost each man just $54.44, 
and with the $540 they could have in- 
sured their entire obligation. With this 
$30,000 in the hands of the remaining 
members of the syndicate they could 
have at once retired their individual ob- 
ligations amounting to $27,000 and at 
the same time declared a dividend of 
10 per cent. As the deal now stands, 
this particular business not having any- 


one in particular to depend upon must 
liquidate the $27,000 debt and see the 
thing through to the end, and the 
chances are that they will not only 
have to put up the balance of $27,000 
apiece, but it may be years before they 
receive any kind of a dividend, and 
again it may be never. 

So, therefore, in closing, it seems to 
me that it would have been very good 
business for the members of this syndi- 
cate to have insisted upon business life 
insurance to protect its principal asset 
and on the investment of $3,000 apiece 
the pro rata life insurance premium 
would have been a little over 1% 
per cent. 


Underwriting the Boy's Education 


BY WINSLOW RUSSELL 


of this question will surely find 

that one of the greatest potential 
fields for true life insurance service lies 
before us—almost untouched. 

It is probably true that life insurance 
kas made it possible for many thou- 
sand young men and women to com- 
plete their education. When, however, 
we attempt to make a comparison of 
what has been accomplished with what 
might have been, we, who are in the 
business, should charge ourselves 
with a considerable degree of respon- 
sibility as we study the figures. 


A NYONE who will make a study 


OTAL school population in United 

States, 1914—91.41 per cent in ele- 
mentary schools, 6.82 per cent in sec- 
ondary schools, 1.77 per cent. in higher 
schools, 

Average number of years attendance 
public and private schools 6.16 per cent. 

We should study these figures care- 
fully, for any one of us who cares to 
make a study in our own communities 
will find that the death of the bread- 
winners in many of our neighbors’ 
households has contributed to the large 
shrinkage in the number who, through 
those deaths, have been compelled to 
give up their education. 

Study these figures also: 

Estimated Enrolments by Grades 


Pe Ec cttcaedusesecunace 2,206,000 
NE i eed an eale 1,809,000 
TC <5 cc dukelheaqan aia 1,492,000 
| Sarre 1,244,000 
rrr re 585,000 
i Se Ce. sac kabwnde ee 390,000 
ee SN GD. kasccacexscccce 274,000 
ee SD oc ccccccacnsenee 208,000 


These figures are from national cen- 
sus reports which show that only 16.9 
per cent. of the grammar school grad- 
uates complete their high school course. 
In 1916 the entire college enrolments 
in America were 237,168. 


UST a glance at the startling shrink- 
age as we get to the period where 
higher education should be under- 
taken. 
School Enrolments 


Ages Est. Population Enrolled % 


10 to 14 9,779,351 9,544,193 97.60 
15 to 17 5,768,830 3,274,129 56.76 
18 to 20 5,965,514 1,005,778 16.89 
21 to 24 7,865,187 363,792 4.73 


Liberally discounting these numbers 
for all other causes, any canvass will 
show that a considerable part of this 
shrinkage is preventable through a 
more adequate understanding of the 
purposes of life insurance on the part 
of the buyer, and a more systematic 
program for presenting this kind of 
coverage on the part of the salesman. 


ERHAPS one of the reasons for 

the apparent limited sale of this 
type of protection lies in the fact that 
many salesmen have noted the rather 
limited number of boys and girls who 
get as far as college training compared 
to the total number in grammar and 
high school grades. We should here 


emphasize, however, the great opppor- 
tunity for rendering insurance service 
to protect the possible loss of educa- 
tion to the very large number who have 
to leave school in the early grades 
through the death of the parent. 

A commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to consider national aid 
for vocational education reports that 
at least 2,000,000 boys and girls be- 
tween 14 and 16 are working for wages. 


F argument is necessary to prove the 

value of higher educatién—perhaps 
the following facts will be convincinig: 
Out of 10,000 names of prominent men 
in the first edition of “Who’s who,” 
39 had no schooling, 1008 had common 
school, 1545 high school, and 5990 were 
college graduates. 

A western life 
presents this table: 


EDUCATION AND STATES- 
MANSHIP 
Less than 1 per cent of American men 
are college graduates, yet this 1 per 
cent. has furnished 
55 per cent of our Presidents 
36 per cent of our Members of Con- 
gress 
47 per cent. of our Speakers of the 


House ; 
54 per cent of our Vice Presidents 


insurance company 


ice into actual money for both the 
buyer and the salesman. 

Methods of coverage are many. 
Four are given herewith. The ages of 
35 for the insured and 3 for the son 
are used merely for purposes of illus- 
tration and the rate can be varied to 
apply to any combination of ages. 


PLAN “A” 
Insured, 35; Son, 3 


Purpose: Educational provision for 
son for 6 years, commencing at age 18. 
To be guaranteed whether insured lives 
or dies. 

Plan: 15-Year Endowment, $3,000. 

Provisions: (1) If insured dies before 
maturity, proceeds to be held at interest 
until beneficiary attains the age of 18, 
and then (2) proceeds to be paid in 12 
semi-annual instalments of $274.26, in- 
creased by surplus interest dividends. 


Premium: $201.69, reduced by annual 
dividends. 
Result: Absolute provision for the 


education of the son, whether insured 
lives or dies and guaranteed in return 
for annual deposits of less than $200. 


PLAN “B” 
Insured, 35; Son, 3 
Purpose: Four years’ college provision 
for son as a definite plan, independent 
of any other protective purpose. 


Plan: Educational Endowment, $750 
per annum. 
Provisions: (1) If insured lives until 


the son is 18 or if insured dies prior to 








Winslow Russell 


is vice-president and agency manager of the 


Phoenix Mutual Life and has always been a leader in association activ- 


ities. 


In his address, he emphasized the importance of the educational 


policy and gave practical suggestions as to the sale of such policies. 





62 per cent of our Secretaries of State 

50 per cent. of our Secretaries of Treas- 
ury 

65 per cent of our Attorney Generals 

69 per cent of our Supreme Court 

Justices 


SSUMING now that the field of 

opportunity is clearly before us, 
and that the value of education is 
fairly well demonstrated, how shall we 
who are responsible measure up to the 
full extent of our capabilities? We 
must have the tools to work with, 
know how to use them, and we must 
as surely know where and when they 
are to be used. 

Taking the last suggestion first—if 
we are willing to grasp the opportuni- 
ties, we should seek at once to build 
a careful list of possible clientele. If 
the proper approach is made, it should 
not be difficult to get the cooperation 
of local educational boards, school prin- 
cipals and teachers, as well as college 
officials. The vital possibilities can 
readily be shown and when once un- 
derstood, the ages of students readily 
listed. Birth lists are easily obtainable 
and there are scores of ways of build- 
ing a systematic canvass, if one really 
wants to coin the possibilities of serv- 


that time, policy is payable in four an- 
nual instalments of $750 each; first pay- 
ment when son is 18. 

(2) If son dies before reaching the age 
of 18, all premiums paid are returned, 

Premium: $155.85 annually for 15 
years or until prior death of the insured. 

Results: College expenses definitely 
guaranteed, if insured lives or dies, by a 
specific plan for that purpose, calling for 
a small outlay each year for 15 years. 

PLAN “C” 
Insured, 35; Son, 3 

Purpose: Educational provisions for 
son for 6 years, commencing at age 18. 
In event of death of insured before edu- 
cation of son is completed. 

Plan: 20-Year Term, $3,000, in 3 poli- 
cies of $1,000 each. 

Provisions: (1) If insured dies before 
maturity, proceeds to be held at interest 
until beneficiary attains the age of 18 
and then (2) proceeds to be paid in 12 
semi-annual instalments of $274.26, in- 
creased by surplus interest dividends. 

Premium: $43.85, reduced by annual 
dividends. One policy may be discon- 
tinued when son reaches 20, another 
when he reaches 22. 

Result: Provisions for the education 
of the son at minimum cost, should in- 
sured die before education of son is 
completed. 


a 


PLAN “D” 
Insured, 35; Son, 3 
Purpose: Combined family protection 





WINSLOW RUSSELL 
Hartford, Conn. 


and education provision for son for 6 
years, commencing at age 18. 

Plan: Annual Premium Life, $8,000. In 
several policies. 

Provisions: If insured dies before son 
reaches the age of 18, $6,000 outright to 
wife and $3,000 held at interest until son 
reaches the age of 18 and then paid in 12 
semi-annual instalments of $274.26, in- 
creased by surplus interest dividends 

If insured lives until son reaches the 
age of 18, cash value may be used, if 
necessary, to defray a portion of educa- 
tional expenses. Total cash value, $1,864. 
Policies may be cashed in as needed. 


Purpose: $210.80, reduced by annual 
dividends. 
Result: Large amount of permanent 


protection with full provisions for son's 
education if insured dies, and partial 
provision should insured live. A flexible 
plan, well adapted to future changes in 
the circumstances of the insured. 

_ The door is wide open. There is no 
limit to its possibilities if we will but 
enter. No economic service can com- 
pare to that rendered through success- 
ful specialization in meeting the need of 
“Underwriting the Education of Ame- 
rica. 
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Income Plan Reduces Dependency 


BY ORVILLE THORP 


N a discussion of this subject it is 

well for us to consider the definite 

purpose and ideals of the average 
man (whom we will call Bill), the con- 
ditions and influences under which he 
works, and the possibility of realizing 
his life program. 

Every wide- awake, maturing Ameri- 
can citizen views life with a feeling of 
ambition and self-reliance. He looks 
forward to the time when he will be 
a producer with a fixed income which 
will safely permit him to organize a 
family unit of his own. He dreams of 
financial independence and of a home 
of his own and everything that makes 
life worth while. Under this influence 
the sacred social unit—the family—is 
started. Hope becomes the corner 
stone of the husband’s plan of life and 
enables him to go courageously forward, 
confident that nothing will happen 
to curtail or stop his income, because 
on the continuance of that depends 
the future of the family. Unfor- 
tunately, he comes to know that life is 
not all sunshine—that it is sometimes 
beset with weakness, failures, lack of 
knowledge or bad judgment coupled 
with uncontrollable and heart rending 
misfortunes. These often leave the 
family helpless. 

These conditions do confront, today, 
the average man and his family and 
but for the boon which life insurance 
offers, “Bill” would make a complete 
social failure with his family, and de- 
pendency in America would be rapidly 
increasing. 


HE earning power or life value of 

the husband in most cases represents 
the family working capital. In the 
death of the husband, the family’s cap- 
ital is destroyed. When this social 
institution, like any other organization, 
loses its capital it is confronted by em- 
barrassing financial problems. 

To the extent that we can help the 
family to conserve wisely its capital 
by means of “Family Service” or 
“Monthly Income” life insurance, to 
that degree can we render a real con- 
structive social benefit and help reduce 
dependency in America. 

When life insurance money is paid to 
the family in a lump sum it is frequently 
used extravagantly, dissipated, or lost 
entirely in five or six years. In many 
cases in even less time, thereby wiping 
out entirely the family’s working cap- 
ital, whereas the “Monthly Income” 
service conserves the capital and the 
absolute needs of the family are pro- 
vided for out of the capital. 

In order that life insurance may have 
an opportunity to serve the millions 
of “Bills” and their families in America, 
thereby reducing dependency, let us 
present to him the ideal “Family Serv- 
ice” or “Monthly Income” policy to 
cover the needs of his family. 


E are going to assume that you 

and your wife are 30 years of age 
and that vou have an income of $200 
per month or $2400 per year. This in- 
come represents your family’s working 
capital. It is a very valuable piece of 
property and the conservation of it 
means everything to your family. In- 
deed this property is such an important 
factor in the proper development and 
maintenance of your family that a 
tragedy might be developed if any- 
thing happened to destroy the prop- 
erty. There is only one way by which 
you can protect this property and guar- 
antee your family an income from it, 
and that is by securing a _ sufficient 
amount of life insurance payable to 
your family to indemnify it against 
loss of your income should your death 
occur. This indemnity will be meas- 
ured in a lump sum of money, but that 
is not enough. In addition to providing 


for this money indemnity you must 


also provide for the proper investment 
of the money so that it will produce 
an assured monthly income just as your 
income is now received. All of this 
service is embodied in the “Family 
Service” or “Monthly Income” policy. 
Through it you can arrange to continue 
the family income for a certainty re- 
gardless of what happens to you, and 
that is worth to you and your family 
everything. 


HE amount of this “Monthly In- 
come” should be as nearly equal 
to your family needs as you can make 
it, even if it be necessary for you to 
make some sacrifices or cut out some 
items of expenditure or investment. As 
American citizens you and your family 
should be keenly interested in the late 
research and report made by the De- 
partment of Labor in connection with 
the family budget and the amount of 
life insurance that should be carried 
by the head of the family. The depart- 
ment has been making an exhaustive 
study of the question of how much life 
insurance should be carried by the head 
of the family and has answered it fully 
in a recommendation to the congres- 
sional committee as follows: 
“The family budget determines the 


policy on a life form, than is possible 
to secure on any other basis. Should 
your death occur at any time the com- 
pany will immediately begin to pay to 
your wife $50 per month and will con- 
tinue to pay her that amount as long 
as she lives. Should she die before the 
end of 20 years then payments would 
go to her children or her estate for the 
balance of the 20-year period. It also 
provides for a liberal cash value ex- 
tended, or paid up insurance after the 
third deposit, and if you and your 
good wife should be fortunate enough 
to live to the time of your retirement 
from business, say 65 or 70, then you 
will have accumulated a very substan- 
tial old age fund in the cash reserve of 
this policy, which will be sufficient to 
take care of you both in comfort. This 
policy therefore provides for two dis- 
tinct lines of ser~ice; first and decidedly 
the most important is the service which 
your family receives should the family’s 
working capital be lost through your 
death, and second, it provides for an 
emergency or old age fund for your- 
self and wife which it is vitally im- 
portant that you arrange for now. In 
both lines of service this policy helps 
you to work out your life plans and 
to enjoy that peace of mind and com- 





Orville Thorp is Texas manager of the Kansas City Life, with 


headquarters at Dallas. 
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the sales congress movement during the past year, having been the 
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pointed out its advantages in his address. 
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necessary amount of life insurance. 
The minimum to be carried by the 
father is an amount that will provide 
for a continuous monthly income of 
$37.50 per month. In the first standard 
budget prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor statistics provision was made 
for a life insurance premium sufficient 
to pay for a policy on the head of the 
family that would provide a continuous 
monthly income of about $25 per 
month. With the increased cost of liv- 
ing this amount is clearly insufficient. 
To give the same degree of protection 
as was accorded in 1914 by a policy 
providing for $25 per month continuous 
monthly income, it would now be nec- 
essary for the husband to carry a policy 
that would provide for $50 per month. 
Granting that in order to help carry the 
burden of the war the workingman 
and his family must make some sacri- 
fices in their standards of living it 
would certainly be inadvisable at this 
time to advocate a policy for an amount 
that would provide for less than $37.50 
continuous monthly income for the 
head of the family.” 


HIS minimum “Monthly Income” as 

recommended by the Department 
of Labor is based upon an average 
monthly income of about $160. It 
would seem, therefore, since your in- 
come is $200 per month, you should 
provide for a continuous monthly in- 
come of at least $50 per month and 
substantially increase it at a very early 
date. 

This policy can be had on various 
forms, but I urgently recommend the 
ordinary life continuous monthly in- 
stallment, 20-year certain, which you 
can secure from any of our American 
life companies for an annual net pre- 
mium deposit of about $175 per year. 
I specifically recommend this form of 
policy to you because it enables you to 
provide life insurance indemnity to 
cover a larger amount of the family’s 
working capital, yet still have the 


‘ capital. 


fort in old age which is so essential to 
contentment, happiness, and prosperity. 


HE “Monthly Income” form of life 

insurance service is the best that you 
can provide for your family. You can se- 
cure a larger amount on this basis than 
on any other for a like premium de- 
posit. It not only provides capital 
which you can leave to your family as 
a substitute for your earning power, 
but it supervises the investment of that 
This is almost as important 
as it is to provide for the capital. The 
proper investment of money is a diffi- 
cult task. Many fortunes are made to 
be lost through bad investment and it 
is about as difficult to caution, and 
safeguard should therefore be taken to 
insure the proper investment of life in- 
surance funds. No institutions of our 
land are so closely and rigidly super- 
vised in their investments as our legal 
reserve life insurance companies. The 
best trained experts as to values and 
safe investments that can be found are 
in charge of the loan departments of 
our life insurance companies. 

Who will invest your life insurance 
funds? A trained expert or your in- 
experienced widow? Banks and trust 
companies sometimes find it difficult to 
secure through their well organized 
loan and investment departments, safe 
and profitable investments. If these 
experts have trouble in finding safe and 
profitable investments how will your 
wife, untrained and inexperienced in 
business methods, cope with the situa- 
tion? 


| IKE other gallant American hus- 
bands, you have always shielded 
your wife from outside worries, leav- 
ing her free to look after the develop- 
ment-and guidance of the home. It 
will be bad enough for her to have to 
solve all alone the problem of keeping 
the “home fires burning” with you 
gone, without the added responsibility, 
anxiety and worry of investing your 


life insurance funds. If you leave to 
your widow this added burden she 
should not necessarily be blamed if she 
makes some bad investments and loses 
all. Don’t overlook the fact that pro- 
moters in oil stocks and gold mines, 
townsite additions and other specula- 
tive enterprises, promising big profits, 
do not always confine their victims to 
men alone. Inexperienced American 
women by the thousands, probably just 
like your widow will be, are being 
robbed every day by “get-rich-quick” 
sharks. The trained expert investor is 
never interested in the speculative se- 
curities and besides such securities are 
barred by the various states from the 
list of approved investments for life 
insurance companies. Then why sub- 
ject your family to the hazard of this 
risk when it may result in complete 
failure, with the plans for your fam- 
ily’s future all shattered, and depend- 
ency in America increased? The suc- 
cessful development and protection on 
the basis of financial independence for 
your family is so important to your 
family and to America that sound busi- 
ness judgment requires that you follow 
the course of “safety first.” It is there- 
fore of vital importance that your life 
insurance for the family protection be 
carried on the “Monthly Income” plan, 
thereby providing for family capita! 
and placing the funds beyond the reach 
of the gold brick operators. 


NE of the leading life insurance 

companies holds up the advantages 
of income insurance when properly re- 
stricted, as follows: 

(a) Principal guaranteed. 

(b) Interest guaranteed. 

(c) No inheritance tax. 

(d) No will to probate. 

(e) Immediate income. 

(f) Free from publicity. 

(zg) No administration charges. 

(h) Beyond the reach of creditors 
and beneficiaries. 

(i) Beneficiaries can not assign, 
commute, anticipate, alienate or sell. 

It enables the mother after the hus- 
band’s death to maintain and hold the 
family together. The family life and 
spirit is retained, self-reliance and in- 
Gependence in thought and action is 
fostered, and the education of the chil- 
dren is assured. Because of the 

“Monthly Income” being limited to a 
fixed amount which requires that the 
family practice rigid economy in order 
to live within the income, the children 
are given an early training along a con- 
structive and sound business basis 
which encourages thrift by awakening 
a spirit of saving and personal respon- 
sibility. The democracy of America, 
the freedom and liberty of her citizen- 
ship is developed to that point where 
it becomes an ever abiding and pre- 
vailing influence, encouraging inde- 
pendent action, freedom of thought 
and a full development of children into 
glorious men and women of America. 
Also it takes care of the mother dur- 
ing her entire lifetime, permitting her 
to enjoy that contentment and peace 
of mind in old age which ‘comes to 
those unhampered by financial wor- 
ries and responsibilities. 


VERYTHING is going smoothly 

with you and your family and as 
long as the family income continues all 
is well. You are easily meeting all 
your obligations, saving a little each 
month, and establishing a line of credit 
for your family. Of course, if you were 
called away on a six months’ trip you 
could make some provision for the 
family income to continue or at least 
establish credit for the family needs 
during your absence, but what pro- 
vision have you made for the family 
income to continue should you be taken 
and never return? “Nothing as yet,’ 
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do I hear you say? You are still hope- 
ful that nothing will occur to stop your 
income, but are you leaving your fam- 
ily to face all alone the hazard of de- 
pendency while you put off tomorrow 
the pressing business of today. Should 
your death occur while you wait, then 
your family would be dependents. You 
cannot and must not permit such an 
end to your family.- Oh, you say you 
have about $1,000 in the bank. That’s 
fine! But it will only pay the expenses 
incident to your death, including a few 
personal debts which you probably 
owe. With your death the family’s 
working capital is lost and without a 
proper amount of life insurance in- 
demnity then the family, society and 
America must absorb the loss. 


N THE marriage contract you en- 
dowed your wife with all your earth- 
ly goods, a part of which was your 
life value, determined by the amount 
of your earning power. The conserva- 
tion of that value was and is essential 
to the success of your family. That 
was the basis of the marriage contract 
so far as society and the state were 
concerned. They were, and still are, 
vitally concerned because they are 


parties to it. It is therefore clearly 
your duty to safeguard your life value 
as part of your earthly goods with the 
same degree of safety that you protect 
any other part cf your property. 

This proposition constitutes an ideal 
lifetime financial program for you and 
your family. It enables you to chart 
and convert what would otherwise be 
a very great uncertainty in the future 
into a positive, definite certainty. It 
assures you the privilege of happiness, 
of measuring up to the highest ideals 
of American citizenship for yourself, 
and, also, it fully discharges your duty 
to your family and to your country. 
America is looking to you and millions 
of other “Bills” to help reduce depend- 
ency in this country. A “Monthly In- 
come” life insurance provides for you 
the way. Life insurance is a great co- 
operative group of policyholders tied 
together for mutual protection. Its 
members insure each other. Their 
business is administered in a scientific 
basis by means of which the great mass 
of policyholders take care of the un- 
fortunate member and his family. You 
can do your part in this glorious work 
by pooling your interests with those 
of millions of other policyholders. 


The Need of Income Insurance 


ager of the home office district for 

the Volunteer State Life, intro- 
duced the topic of “The Need of In- 
come Insurance to Reduce Depend- 
ency” as follows: 

A.—For the Insured: The first part 
of this subject when taken alone is hard 
to discuss. Especially is this true when 
the man to whom it is assigned is a 
life insurance Rotarian, who for many 
years has preached and practiced the 
doctrine of service to others. 

When talking to my prospects I have 
divided life insurance benefits into 
three important elements—family pro- 
tection, business protection and protec- 
tion for one’s self in his own old age. 
Income insurance, however, has a more 
definite relationship to the idea of pro- 
tection than any other form of insur- 
ance. It really insures your insurance 
against the losses that may be sus- 
tained by your family because of their 
lack of business experience or the dan- 
gers they may encounter on the rough 
sea of life when they must meet the 
ever-present human shark, who waits 
in readiness to appropriate for his own 
use that which you have left for their 
protection. It protects the insured 
against his own bad business judgment, 
which often comes to a man in his de- 
clining years. While I realize it is 
usually hard to separate one phase of 
income insurance from the other. I 
shall nevertheless confine the _ re- 
mainder of my remarks to the need of 
income insurance to reduce the de- 
pendency of the insured. 


J W. BISHOP of Chattanooga, man- 





VERY man has a certain amount of 

pardonable selfishness within him, 
and that element which pictures to him 
a home and an independent income for 
old age should be encouraged, and in 
my opinion there is no better way for 
him to realize the object of his desire 
than through income life insurance. 
Don’t overlook the fact that when a 
man is protecting himself against de- 
pendency in old age, usually his life 
companion is also being protected. I 
think it good policy to advise any man 
who has already educated his children 
to convert the greater part of the re- 
serve on his insurance to a life annuity 
unless he is already adequately pro- 
tected in this manner. 

I have been able to increase my vol- 
ume of business considerably because 
of income for life insurance which I 
have been able to sell to the profes- 
sional man. This class of men, above 
all others, needs the benefit of income 
Protection. 





HEN you study carefully the little 

chart prepared by this association 
and based upon statistics compiled by 
the American Bankers’ Association, en- 
titled “The March Through Life,” you 
will find many reasons why your clients 
should protect themselves with income 
life insurance maturing at a definite 
age. Personally, I usually suggest the 
beginning of a life income at age 60, 
depending, of course, upon the con- 
tingencies surrounding the individual 
case. 

Let us draw two pictures from the 
march throngh life. First we take a 
young man at age 25, just out of col- 
lege. His foundation is well laid. His 
prospects in life are flattering. His 
ambition is unlimited. He immediately 
takes a position and gets the practical 
training he needs. After this, he goes 
into business for himself. He prospers, 
and at age 35 we find him well to do 
and at 45 he is rich. 


T 55 some business ventures are 

disastrous and he loses all his ac- 
cumulations. He had married in the 
meantime, but his dear companion has 
passed into the great beyond. His only 
child, a son, upon whom he had placed 
his hope for assistance in his declining 
years, became victim of the dreaded 
white plague and we see this father 
as he has just returned from the cold 
blasts of a snow-shrouded cemetery 
where he has laid his son_to rest. His 
own health has been impaired. He had 
insurance which matured when he was 
prosperous, and since he never ex- 
pected to need his income benefit be- 
cause of his other wealth he invested 
the money along with his other funds 
and lost all. We see a sad picture 
of a man broken in health without a 
home, and those dear to him beyond 
the realm of approach, standing in the 
cold dark shadow of adversity with no 
hopes excepting that the mantle of 
charity will protect him during his de- 
clining years. 


E have a second picture of a young 

man from the same college, with 
like advantages and whose ambitions 
are just as keen. He also starts in busi- 
ness and prospers. At 35 we find him 
in comfortable circumstances; at 45 he 
is still more prosperous, and at 60 he 
is rich. In the meantime he also has 
married, reared and educated a family 
of children. These children have es- 
tablished homes of their own and are 
prosperous. When he started out in 
business life he took a life income 











Seventy-Five Years 
of Service 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1845, 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was organized and established 
at Newark, N. J., as a purely mutual 
institution for the benefit of its policy- 
holders. It has grown steadily from year 
to year during three-quarters of a century, 
until it has now considerably over $1,100- 
000,000 of life insurance in force and 


since organization has paid to policy- 


holders over $465,000,000. 


The growth of the Mutual Benefit 
and the present standing of the Company 
have resulted from long years of continued 
adherence to the purpose of the founders 
of the Company, which was to issue 
simple, straightforward policies of life 
insurance at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with absolute security and liberal 
treatment of policyholders. 


It is a notable fact that for at least 
twenty years past the Mutual Benefit has 
never paid less than 4.7% on funds held 
for the protection of beneficiaries under 
its income options. 


Send for our leaflets “Security’’ and 
‘“‘A Record of Substantial Progress.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick Frelinghuysen, President 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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policy. As he became more prosper- 
ous he added to this insurance, until 
now he has a substantial monthly in- 
come contract already matured, with a 
sufficient income for himself and wife 


during the remainder of their lives. This 
same life insurance gave him adequate 
protection for his family and business 
when it was needed. He and his sweet 
wife, who has been his life partner, can 


be seen strolling down their beautiful 
flower garden of happiness and con- 
tentment with the glow of the setting 
sun with its many colors painting a 
picture upon the canvas of life. Others 


may gaze upon the picture of this sweet 
couple in all their glory and profit by 
their lessons of thrift, frugality, lives 
well spent and service well rendered to 
their family, to humanity and to God. 


Providing for Charitable Gifts 


VICE-PRESIDENT of one of 

the great insurance companies re- 

cently said that the emphasis 
placed by E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh 
on what Mr. Woods calls “bequest in- 
surance,” has opened up a brand new 
and a great field for life insurance men 
to meet America’s needs by placing a 
great volume of new business on new 
lines. Some of the older underwriters 
have exclaimed that there is nothing 
really new in the idea. Bequest insur- 
ance may be old, but the inevitable 
workings of recent taxation laws have 
given it a new value and virtually have 
made it a brand new field for canvass 
and solicitation. 


i7 is the avewed intention of many 
tax framers to design laws that shall 
enable a man te leave only enough 
of the estate he has acquired to provide 
for his family, turning over to the gov- 
ernments, national or state, all surplus 
above this limit. Nothing will then 
be left for church or charity. Income 
taxes are increasing, on the avowed 
principle of reducing men’s incomes to 
a point where they may only support 
their families. Yet, rivalled only by 
the United States government in their 
combined invested capital of billions 
upon billions, and in their annual bud- 
gets amounting to other billions, are 
the great organizations for the better- 
ment of men and women in America, 
supported and endowed by private 
contributions. Since America became 


BY GEORGE 


a nation, there has been no established 
state religion. No taxes in America 
are available for the support of the 
religious activities or of the charities 
and betterment work of all kinds 
springing from the religious impulse— 
as all do. 

Unthinking legislatures and tax-law 
framers have not stopped to think what 
will be the consequences of their de- 
liberate destruction of liquid capital. 
This is not the place nor the time to 
analyze the consequences of this ten- 
dency upon the economic welfare of 
the nation and all its citizens alike. 
This topic permits us only to consider 
our duty to underwrite the religions, 
gharitable, scientific, educational, and 
prevention of cruelty organizations of 
this country which are supported, in 
greatest part, by private and individual 
contributions for their maintenance 
and their necessary endowment. 


HE classification I have just given 

is that enumerated in the last fed- 
eral income tax law, permitting deduc- 
tions of gifts, on their account, to the 
amount of 15 per cent. of the total in- 
come. By “office decision 299,” Treas- 
ury Department, under date of Feb- 
ruary, 1920, the payments on account of 
premiums on policies written, without 
the right of revocation, for such organi- 
zations as beneficiaries, may be in- 


WOODBRIDGE 


cluded within the 15 per cent. exemp- 
tion. Thus does the government itself 
recognize that even the government 
must encourage the private support of 
this enormous institution of religion, 
with its practical applications, includ- 
ing charity, education, scientific investi- 
gation, and the prevention of cruelty; 
thus does the government set the seal 
of its approval upon the activity of life 
underwriters in preventing or delaying 
the day when political authorities shall 
spend the public’s money, wrung by 
taxation, in political control of the 
great and noble work now being con- 
ducted by _ self-sacrificing men and 
women, on the money voluntarily com- 
ing from the sacrifices of other indi- 
vidual men and women. 


ITTSBURGH UNIVERSITY re- 
ceived $200,000 future endowment, 
through an organized campaign by the 


Allegheny county agents of all the 
companies. Classes at Princeton, Wil- 
liams, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and 


other colleges have used this plan. 

A Jawyer who wishes to continue an 
annual college prize of $100 after he is 
dead, and who has had experience with 
probate delays, litigation, and disap- 
pointments, has just ordered $3,125 or- 
dinary life for the benefit of his alma 
mater, to provide such a prize in per- 
petuity. 


Another man, wishing to provide for 
an aged dependent, has taken out $10,- 
000 ordinary life, the proceeds limited 
to the purchase of a sunk annuity, 
which will be larger the later he dies 
and the older the beneficiary. 

A Masonic lodge has been named as 
a beneficiary in another policy. Many 
a parish priest is protecting his charge 
through life insurance. 

A man who gives generously to a 
hospital, but who despairs of creating 
a surplus estate under current condi- 
tions, is taking out a 20-payment policy, 
with dividends and cash surrender in- 
cluded in the irrevocable beneficiary 
clause, so that, living or dead, his pet 
charity may be protected. 


HERE is literally no limit to the 

possibilities provided public and un- 
derwriter alike understand the new 
need for the use of the guaranteed 
proceeds of life insurance policies, in 
contrast with the speculative hazards 
of bequests, especially when men are 
growing more and more dubious as 
to how much property they will be 
permitted to control, living or dead, 
under our tax laws and tax tendencies, 
and so are coming to omit specific be- 
auests to religion, charity, and other 
philanthropies. 

Under present tax laws, both those 
men are neither free nor able to draw 
from liquid capital or surplus the 
needed endowment funds for these 
great and necessary institutions. Their 
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The following figures show the growth of this Company since the first policy was issued on July 


16, 1860: 
Jan. Ist 
1861 
1875 
1890 


1905 
1920 


Received from Policyholders since organization 


34,104,782 
58,215,528 


60th ANNIVERSARY 


Surplus and 


Assets Liabilities Dividend Funds 
$194,545 $10,000 $184,545 
6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 
14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 


29,360,065 
53,133,246 


4,744,717 
5,082,283 


- (Insurance in Force, July 16, 1920—over $220,000,000.) 


Paid to Policyholders since organization........... 


Assets held as sectirity for Policyholders....... 2... .- 6. eee cece ee eee eens 


Net gain to Policyholders after payment of all expenses and taxes 


The following special Guardian features which form a part of our program of Service to Policy- 


’ 
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$130,142,891 
58,215,528 


1920 | 


104,327,267 
200,179,021 


$172,071,765 





188,358,419 | 





New Business Paid For: 


je tetenseanee $24,657,927 


i ae $37,342,843 


1920 (at the rate of) $53,000,000 


holders aid greatly in securing and holding business: 
(1) Health Service 


(2) Policy Conservation Service | 


(3) Insurance Money Investment Service 
(4) Policy Title Service 


join and actively support his local Association. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA | 


50 Union Square_~. - 


(5) Budget Service 


This Company heartily endorses the National Association of Life Underwriters and urges each of its fieldmen to 
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future is absolutely menaced by these 
conditions. Gifts and bequests to 
churches, colleges, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and the whole long list of ex- 
emplifications of the American prin- 
ciple that one’s duty to one’s neighbor 
shall be an individual matter and not 
a matter of state function, have been 
made in the past from what men and 
women could afford to give or to be- 
queath without crippling their families 
or their business associates. 


O-DAY, men hesitate to leave char- 

itable bequests in their wills, not 
knowing how much of an estate will be 
left, and fearing that the payment of 
such bequests, when added to inheri- 
tance taxes, may seriously cripple the 
welfare of those whom they love. Men 
fear that they may not have the time 
nor the means to accumulate surplus to 
be available for charitable purposes 
through gifts in life-time or by will. 
Here is where life insurance enters. 
By a payment annually of less than the 
current rate of interest. on long-time 
loans, immediately there passes irre- 
vocably actual title to a fund for the 
charity or other beneficiary for the full 
sum which the man would try to ac- 
cumulate in time, if permitted to, and 
—greatest miracle of the great mathe- 
matical miracle of life insurance—when 
the day for the fulfilment of the trust 
is reached, and the fund is paid over 
to the beneficiary, no one, either as- 
sured or beneficiary, has to pay one 
single cent toward the principal sum. 
Even the interest charge stops—unlike 
a loan that might have cost more each 
year. Think of what a miracle this is: 
that a small annual deposit from ex- 
empt income enables a man to do at 
once what it would take years of sav- 
ing to accomplish, and also absolutely 
guarantees the fulfilment of his hope 
against the hazards of death and taxa- 
tion, reduced security values, probate 
delays or disappointments as to the 
solvency of his estate, and without 
hardship to his family or others. 

I am here only to sound a keynote, 
to explain a fundamental principle, 
which must lie at the base of every 
bequest insurance sale, and to arouse 
underwriters to a realization of our 
privilege in meeting one of the greatest 
national needs in this great non-social- 
istic land of America. The whole 
structure of what government itself 
recognizes as charity, springing, in all 
its aspects, from the universal reli- 
gious instinct, has been—and God grant 
it may ever be—cared for in past and 
present by voluntary savings and sac- 
rifices of men and women, which we 
must underwrite and make available 
against the hazards of these non-econ- 
omic tax laws. 


HIS illustrates the point that no 

life underwriter who thinks straight 
—and no life underwriter may ever 
succeed unless he does think straight 
—no life underwriter who thinks 
straight, I say, can dare to harbor a 
single socialistic thought. So far as 
one may see, life insurance to-day is 
the only organized effort in America to 
combat the insidious and hideous men- 
ace of socialism. We underwriters do 
more than to earn our living when we 
solicit business. We do more than to 
safeguard homes, businesses, churches, 
colleges, hospitals, when we place pol- 
icies. We do more than to take care of 
the widow, the orphan, the disabled, 
and the aged, when we get people to 
carry adequate life insurance. In 
every solicitation, we fight manfully 
against socialism, because we are ask- 
ing and teaching individual men and 
women to make individual sacrifices, to 
meet their individual responsibilities 
nd opportunities “in that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call 
them” and to serve their neighbors, 
thus opposing ourselves to those damn- 
able doctrines which would make love 
a matter of state regulation, religion a 
state crime, and charity a matter of 
brutal state management and reckless 
state taxation. 


For love of the Master and our fel- 
lowmen, let us go forth in this spirit, 
not only in selling bequest insurance 
for the maintenance of the great insti- 
tutions described, which are so endan- 
gered by current conditions, but also 
to build up in the mind of individual 
men and women a sense of their God- 
given privilege of fighting their own 
battles, and of meeting their own obli- 
gations, with the individual strength 


that God has given them, and not at 
expense of state or society or at the 
behest or by the support of an essen- 
tially socialistic government, whether 
we recognize it as soviet or 20th cen- 
tury. Let us but do this work with 
clear-eyed vision, springing from right- 
thinking, and men will no longer mar- 
vel at the boast in our motto, that life 
insurance is “the greatest thing in the 
world.” 


General Agencies Problems 


T the meeting of Section C, cov- 
A ering general agency problems, 

one of the most important and 
profitable sectional meetings of the 
convention, Vice-President Graham C. 
Wells presided as chairman. 

The first speaker of the afternoon, 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, formerly direc- 
tor of the Carnegie School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship and_ recently 
elected to the vice-presidency of the 
Equitable Life of New York, spoke on 
“The methods I use in selecting and 
training agents.” 

He admitted at the start that, 
whereas some years ago he had con- 
sidered it entirely safe to lay down 
certain more or less dogmatic rules in 
regard to the selection and training of 
salesmen, his more recent experience 
in the life insurance field and particu- 
larly at Carnegie Tech, had induced 
him to modify and recast his former 
impression. He suggested at once that, 
according to his own experience, it was 
an impossibility to lay down any but 
the most general principles for the 
guidance of managers in selecting 
agents, 


E said that he was not entirely 

sure whether the agent of ad- 
vanced schooling would prove superior 
to the one of moderate training. Like- 
wise the application of mental tests he 
did not feel would be of much service 
because of the fact that a proper sys- 
tem had not yet been worked out in 
connection with life insurance work. 
He did state, however, rather confi- 
dently that a few conclusions might be 
safely drawn from the mass of his own 
experience. In the first place, all in- 
dications pointed to the fact that the 
agent above 25 with one or two years, 
at least, of high school training would 
be more likely to succeed than an agent 
not so qualified. 

Particular stress was laid upon the 
value of the personal judgment of the 
general agent arrived at independently 
of any tests or predetermined formula 
by means of a series of interviews with 
the prospective agent. 

The one outstanding asset which the 
new man could best capitalize seemed 
to be evidences of past leadership, 
which might have been demonstrated in 
athletics or in business, club, or social 
life. Dr. Stevenson seemed to feel that 
the young man who had thus been able 
to assume a position of confidence in 
some relation of life showed a greater 
likelihood of success in this field. 


PON the subject of training men, 

the speaker was more positive. 
He felt that the manager ought to place 
himself in a position to give a com- 
plete and thorough training to all his 
men, not only in the fundamentals of 
life insurance as a science but also by 
giving them certain concrete and def- 
inite sales education and selling meth- 
ods which could be cashed in upon at 
once. He recommended that manager 
collect all data possible upon the sub- 
jects of approach, policy presentation, 
answers to objections, closing, etc. Not 
merely generalities, but simple, definite 
sales plans should be evolved. The 
speaker gave as an example a very easy 
plan which could be followed by the 
novice almost from the beginning of 
his active canvass. He defined this 
sales plan as Mage a | temporary obli- 
gations.” Some simple statement such 


as the following could be made to any 
prospect coming within this class: 
“Mr. Brown, you tell me that you can- 
not afford to carry life insurance while 
you are paying off the mortgage on 
your home. Perhaps not, but there is 
one idea that I want to impress upon 
you, namely, that you cannot buy life 
insurance as you can groceries or a 
pair of shoes. It may be that when 
you want life insurance you will not 
be able to get it. I propose that you 
take an option on a life insurance pol- 
icy which will guarantee that you can 
have the policy when you want it, and 
yet for temporary purposes will be just 


as good as the real thing if you 
need it.” 

This opens up the entire subject of 
term insurance for discussion. Dr. 


Stevenson laid particular stress upon 
the wisdom of working out such little 
simple plans so that the agent would 
have a definite method of presentation 
and also would be inspired to pick out 
prospects who could properly be ap- 
proached on the various plans. 


FTER the address a general dis- 
cussion took place, which was 
opened by Howard Cox of the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati. Mr. Cox 
said that the company had no school 
of salesmanship, but left to each gen- 
eral agent the training of his own men. 
In the home office agency, however, 
they had adopted a system based upon 
a series of interviews with the new man, 
the interviews covering the ethics of 
the business, such as rebating, twisting, 
misrepresentation, etc.; the relation to 
the other agents, the difference in the 
organization of the various companies, 
including stock mutual and mixed; the 
policy forms and settlement options of 
the company, together with its various 
rules, etc. Emphasis was particularly 
laid upon the wisdom of requiring the 
new agents to ask questons. 
Following Mr. Cox, Ernest J. Clark 
of Baltimore stated that in his agency 
it was the practice to send a new man 
to some school, if possible; otherwise 
to give him a thorough office training 
based upon such books as those of Dr. 
Huebner and Wm. S. Alexander. Par- 
ticular emphasis was given to the wis- 
dom of starting the new solicitor in 
the more simple branches of life in- 
surance, such as selling term insurance 
to cover mortgages and postponing 
until a later period any work in busi- 
ness insurance or inheritance tax in- 
surance. 


ENRY J. POWELL of Louisville 

told of the value of sending to 
country agents each week copies of one 
chapter of such a book as Hawkins’ 
“Selling Process” and following up the 
consignments with inquiries by letter 
as to what part impressed them most. 
Such inquiries in connection with the 
setting of quotas had proven very ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Flood of the home office agency 
of the New England Mutual suggested 
that before a new agent be put under 
contract the manager obtain in every 
case a retail credit report upon his 
standing, financial responsibility and 
past record. 

Mr. Thurman of the Mutual Benefit 
gave a description of the methods in 
use in the very prominent agency of 
Johnson & Clark of Detroit. He in- 


sisted that the prime requisite for suc- 


cess in handling men was a sincere in- 
terest in their welfare and the selection 
of the agents not only from the stand- 
point of individual qualifications, but 
also bearing in mind how the new man 
would fit into a present organization. 
No new agent is put on in that agency 
without being passed upon by the other 
members nor until an interview has 
been had with the agent’s wife so as 
to determine what support she will give. 
Mr. Thurman strongly advised the em- 
ployment of experts to handle the spe- 
cial problems in an agency and whose 
first duty would be to the other agents. 

A new man is sent out in Detroit 
with an expert during his first weeks 
of canvass, and at first is allowed to 
do no actual soliciting at all, but sim- 
ply act as audience. 


HE second general topic of the 

afternoon was “The methods I have 
used in developing my agency.” The 
address by Charles R. Posey of Balti- 
more was particularly inspiring. After 
Mr. Posey’s address, Lieutenant Russel? 
of the Los Angeles agency of the Pa- 
cific Mutual gave some very definite 
outlines of the methods in use in their 
organization. In the first place fo 
part-time men are employed. The office 
has in its service three assistant man- 
agers and an actuary who are not 
solicitors, but are supposed to give their 
entire time to the agents. Want ads 
are run three times a week in local 
papers to attract new agents, and one 
man is kept busy in the country dis- 
tricts doing nothing but ferreting out 
new agency material. Certain entrance 
standard and a small deposit of from 
$5 to $10 is required of a new man 
who must also pass in favorable judg- 
ment before the three assistant man- 
agers of the office as well as the man- 
ager himself. The office is made as 
attractive and cheerful as possible. An 
agency paper is maintained and an 
absolutely wniform commission con- 
tract is in force. 


ENRY COHN of the Phoenix 
i Mutual of Albany concentrated 
his entire philosophy of agency train- 
ing with three words—visualize, crystal- 
lize, energize. The ideals of the busi- 
ness, including the service of life insur- 
ance, should be outlined nnder the first 
topic. Practical plans of accomplish- 
ing the result were explained under the 
second, and, by way of energizing, Mr. 
Cohn stated that the most successful 
method was by maintaining at all times 
a close personal contact and a real sin- 
cere and vital interest on the part of 
the manager in the welfare of his men. 
Charles Jerome Edwards of New 
York suggested certain very prolific 
sources of new agency material, namely, 
newspaper men, telegraph operators 
and railroad employes. In these occu- 
pations systematic work was taken for 
granted, and consequently the greatest 
pitfall of the life insurance solicitor 
pee very likely to be avoided in these 
ases. 


R. EDWARDS spoke next on 

. ‘How I handle discouraged 
agents.” The session closed by a dis- 
cussion of “Agents’ Contests” led by 
William M. Duff. of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Duff's remarks were supplemented by 
some very interesting statements of 
Edward A. Woods, whose agency is 
one of the largest in the world. Mr. 
Woods elaborated upon Mr. Duff's re- 
marks to some extent and then crystal- 
lized the principles in operation in his 
agency as follows: 

“Agency quotas are fixed by the 
agents themselves. Each agent names 
the general quota desired, and the av- 
erage is fixed upon as that for the com- 
ing year. Each agent’s own objective 
is then fixed by himself. He deter- 
mines what is the minimum income 
upon which he and his family can live, 
after he has made up a family budget. 
The minimum income as fixed is then 
reduced to the amount of premiums 
which it will be necessary for the agent 
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SEVENTY - FIVE 
YEARS AGO 


THE 


State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester— 


commenced business in the state of Massa- 
chusetts and, in this, its Diamond Anniver- 
sary Year, the management takes great 
pleasure in welcoming to the Bay State the 
members of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters for their 31st Annual Conven- 


tion. 


The National and Local Associations of 
Life Underwriters have been of inestimable 
benefit to the business of life insurance in 
many ways, not the least of which has been 
the creating and fostering of that friendly 
feeling between agents of all companies 
which has reacted to the advantage of the 
American people by enabling them to obtain 
more adequate insurance protection. 


To the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, their guests and 
friends we say, “No matter how capable the 
management of a life insurance company 
may be, no matter how firm a foundation of 
business integrity may underlie it, no mat- 
ter, even, how excellent a policy it may offer 
to the public, no company can long be suc- 
cessful without a competent and loyal agency 
corps.” 


The institution of life insurance has been a 
great factor in the economic life of this coun- 
try. The life insurance men and companies 
have done a commendable work, but there 
are still greater tasks to be performed by 
them, and we have perfect confidence that 
they will acquit themselves as in the past 
with credit to the greatest institution in the 


world—LIFE INSURANCE. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


= 
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to write, and this, in turn, is reduced 
to a weekly basis. In this way the 
agent knows precisely what his min- 
imum production must be in order to 
give him the required income. 

“If an agent runs behind in his quota 
for any considerable period, he has an 
interview with the manager, who re- 
minds him that he is falling below the 
mark which he has set for himself, and 
a frank examination of the case is made 
so as to find out who is at fault. If 
the agency is not giving him the serv- 
ice necessary, this fault is at once rem- 


edied. If the agent is to blame, he is 
encouraged and stimulated so as to 
reach his goal. If he still falls behind 
he is gently and. gracefully advised of 
the fact that he is traveling in the 
wrong business. 

Mr. Woods insisted upon the wisdom 
of paying to the agents the largest 
commissions possible, giving them 
every service which the manager could 
evolve, and then appealing to the 
strong sentiment of sport or the desire 
to win which is in the heart of every 
man. 


Meeting of the Women’s Section 


the several sectional meetings 

Wednesday afternoon was that at 
which the women delegates to the 
number of nearly 70 considered the 
general subject of “Selling Life Insur- 
ance to and by Woman.” Among at- 
tendants at the gathering were six 
women who held general agency con- 
tracts, the others being for the most 
part district representatives. All were 
keenly on the alert to learn whatever 
would be of value to them in the prose- 
cution of the business in which they 
are engaged and in which they are 
determined they will make a success. 
The gathering was further notable in 
that it is the first of the kind that has 
ever been held and is a recognition 
by the national association of the grow- 
ing power of woman in the life insur- 


ance field. 


W. GANSE, secretary of the na- 

e tional body, spoke briefly to the 
women upon the operation of the fed- 
eral inheritance tax laws, particularly 
as they affect women, and suggested 
how these could be used effectively in 
the solicitation of life insurance. 

E. A. Woods also spoke upon the 
almost limitless field opening up for 
insuring not only business women but 
the stay-at-homes—the housewife hav- 
ing a definite economic value. Mr. 
Woods frankly stated that he does not 
believe in women’s departments in life 
agencies, holding that as women sell 
the same policies and at the same rates 
as men, they should be treated exactly 
as the men, which he mentioned, was 
what they desired. Mr. Woods urged 
the sale of joint life policies to man 
and wife, contracts of this nature hav- 
ing a greater persistency than any 
other. 

It was the thought of George Wood- 
bridge, who also made a brief talk, that 
women entering the life insurance 
arena should begin their solicitation 
among women, a suggestion by the 
way, that was later sharply challenged 
by a number of the experienced women 
agents. 


B' no means the least interesting of 


NDER the _ general direction of 

Miss Lucy M. Morrill, president of 
the New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ Association, the meeting par- 
ticularly considered such pertinent sub- 
jects as “Making Oneself an Under- 
writer,” “Insurance for the Employed 
Woman With Dependents,” “Self- 
pensioning for Self-supporting Wo- 
men, “When Wives and Mothers 
Should be Insured.” After listening 
to an address upon each topic general 
discussion was had thereupon, the dele- 
gates both advising and asking ques- 
tions born of their own practical ex- 
perience. 

Miss Corinne Loomis asserted that 
the prime requisite for success in life 
insurance salesmanship was the honest 
desire to sell. If one possesed such a 
purpose she could be trained effectively 
for the work. The technique of life in- 
surance must be studied and at least 
six months should be devoted to such 
effort. This should be followed by a 
course in psychology and of general 
salesmanship and later specific infor- 
mation be gleaned of the laws anplying 
to life insurance. The first effort in 
solicitation should be to ascertain the 
financial condition and specific needs 


of the prospect and a practical plan 
for meeting them prepared. Women 
as well as men solicitors, she declared, 
must get the habit of judicially using 
shoe leather. They must see people 
constantly and thereby learn how to 
close business. Her six points in the 
process of gaining an application were: 
Get an introduction—an interview; gain 
the attention of the prospect—his or 
her interest, .desire, and finally, action. 
A report should be made of every inter- 
view and careful analysis there of 
given so that one may profit by mis- 
takes made. 


RS. ILAH W. POLHILL of Rich- 

mond, Va., a general agent for the 
Atlantic Life, held that women should 
learn the fundamental reason for life 
insurance and that if this were ascer- 
tained women, and particularly those 
having dependents, could readily be 
persuaded to secure proper indemnity. 
It was the opinion of Miss Jones, an 
experienced life underwriter of Boston, 
that women could sell life insurance to 
men as readily as to members of her 
own sex. In soliciting among the latter 
she found the best appeal could be 
made to mothers with dependent 
daughters, or vice versa, and that a 
fruitful field was to be found among 
women of wealth, who had estates to 
conserve, and who were interested in 
the subject such as they never were 
before because of the present income 
tax levies. Women agents above all 
others must preach the gospel of thrift, 
for it was a regrettable fact that few 
even among business women knew 
how to save money wisely, a con- 
siderable number merely accumulating 
funds for a European trip or some such 
purpose. 


THER points scored by various 

speakers were that appeal could be 
made to women both for the protec- 
tion of those dependent upon them and 
for their own care in old age. A num- 
ber of annuities had been sold for the 
latter purpose, such form of protection 
being taken gladly when none other 
would be entertained. Altogether the 
thought was that with the growing im- 
portant place of woman in the realm 
of affairs a great field was opening up 
to the woman life insurance agent, and 
the prediction was confidently made 
that within a few years the woman 
solicitor would be a firmly established 
fixture in the underwriting world. 








Program Well Arranged 


Those responsible for the preparation 
of the program for the 3ist annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters have abundant rea- 
son to be proud of the effort, the topics 
selected for treatment all being of vital 
concern to the life agents of the coun- 
try, while the parties chosen to direct 
the discussion of each were peculiarly 
well qualified for the task. The meet- 
ing is bound to prove of the greatest 
benefit to all those fortunate enough to 
be in attendance and will mark a dis- 
tinct step in the broad education of life 
insurance men. Not only was the pro- 
gram well arranged, but those in charge 
oi the meeting were determined that 
the schedule be closely adhered to, 
speakers being required to stick to their 
text and to talk clearly, briefly and to 
the point. 
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Strong Program Given Tuesday 


remained unoccupied when Presi- 

dent Edwards called the great 
gathering to order Tuesday morning. 
After a cordial welcome had been ex- 
tended to the delegates by President 
Hicks on behalf of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and a fit- 
ting response thereto made by J. Stan- 
ley Edwards, president of the National 
Association, greetings were had from 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, 
speaking for the citizens of the Old 
Bay State. Governor Coolidge, who 
was enthusiastically received, both as 
the capable head of a great common- 
wealth and as a possible future vice- 
president of the United States, paid a 
high tribute to life insurance and to the 
men engaged in its sale, declaring that 
he knew of nothing else that would so 
fully induce sound thinking and right 
living as would life insurance and he 
strongly urged the broadest possible 
extension of its activities. He noted 
that almost alone among the businesses 
of the land the cost of life insurance 
had remained constant and he mar- 
velled thereat. In reply President Ed- 
wards assured the governor that the 
main reason for this happy condition 
was that the agents instead of seeking 
an advance in wage had increased their 
business production, making possible 
thereby an extension of the benefits of 
the life indemnity among the people of 
the land. 


Ne: a single seat in the auditorium 


HE first of a series of discussions 

upon pertinent topics was that pre- 
sented by Winslow Russell, agency 
superintendent of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life. speaking to the subject “Under- 
writing the Education of Future Amer- 
ica.” By a series of charts Mr. Russell 
showed the number of pupils in the 
public schools of the land and later 
submitted a series of methods whereby 
their higher education might be guar- 
anteed. Delegates from Boston, Prov- 
idence, Baltimore, Columbus, New 
York City and Pittsburgh gave con- 
crete instances of policies sold for the 
education of children. The field for 
the sale of this form of indemnity is 
almost limitless and delegates were 
urged to cultivate it intensively. 

Life insurance as a spiritual contribu- 
tion to the welfare of America was the 
theme of a stirring address given the 
convention by the Rt. Rev. Edwin H. 
Hughes, bishop of the Methodist 
Church for the Boston Metropolitan 
district. Dr. Hughes had listened to 
the discussion of “Underwriting Amer- 
ica’s Education” and said it was clearly 
evident that the life underwriters of 
the country had the true crusading 
spirit and purpose of service. 


E paid a wondertul tribute to life 

insurance as a business which 
helped lift civilization to a higher plane, 
largely because so many men in that 
business appealed to the highest in- 
stincts of mankind—those relating to 
the welfare of the family. Men engaged 
in any legitimate enterprise were truly 
in partnership with divine purposes and 
it was not at all consistent with the 
performance of such services that a 
legitimate profit should be received by 
the performer. I fact, the bishop said 
that he was more and more convinced 
that for the best results legitimate serv- 
ice and legitimate profits went hand in 
hand. The relation of thrift to personal 
character was emphasized by the 
founder of his own church, John Wes- 
ley, who said: “Get all you can, save 
all you can, give all you can.” A 
Proper balance in carrying out these 
snegestions would make for the best 
character. 

The greatest value of life insurance 
in his judgment was its aid in protect- 
ing the American home, for the na- 
tional welfare depends upon the security 
of the home. While other traits of the 
Chinese nation might not be so worthy 
of emulation their emphasis upon a 


prgper domestic life had been their 
great strength and had enabled them to 
hold their territory longer than any 
other nations of the world. Bishop 
Hughes believed that life insurance not 
only saved the home after the death of 
the bread-winner but was also effective 
in preventing thousands of divorces 
He practices what he preaches about 
life insurance for at the time each of 
his eight children were born, a new 
insurance policy went into his safety 
deposit vault. That the life insurance 
men should dedicate themselves to 
safeguarding the American home and 
to making their own lives clean and 
pure as a contribution to a national 
welfare was his closing plea. 


HE convention was kept moving on 

schedule and President Edwards 
called W. Dwight Mead, representing 
the Pacific Mutual in Seattle, to preside 
during the discussion on “Underwriting 
America’s Business.” This discussion 
was opened by Allen D. Wallis of Phil- 
adelphia, who represents the Equitable 
of Iowa there. Mr. Wallis’s paper was 
a clear exposition of the possibilities 
and methods of sale of business in- 
surance. 

J. W. Bishop of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
manager of the home office district for 
the Volunteer State Life, and Orville 
Thorp of Dallas, Texas, state manager 
for the Kansas City Life, were the 
leaders on the topic, “The Need of 
Income Insurance to Reduce Depen- 
dency.” Following the remarks, dis- 
cussion was had upon the general topic 
by Messrs. Stevens, of Portland, Me., 
Jones of Boston, Barron of Tampa, F'la., 
Penny of Boston, Darby of Baltimore, 
Palmer of St. Louis and Jackson of 
Cleveland, each reciting specific in- 
stances in which he had sold insurance 
to young men with a primary view of 
its yielding them an income during 
their later years. Mr. Stevens makes a 
specialty of selling endowment policies 
to men about age 25 with payments 
therefrom falling due within five years 
and at like periods thereafter. When 
asked as to the cost of such protection 
he names a per diem charge instead of 
an aggregate premium. In_ selling 
such form of insurance the agent 1s 
rendering a distinctive service to his 
client, for it not only induces him to 
secure protection but inculcates the 
practice of thrift, one of the strongest 
virtues and which if indulged in speedily 
becomes a habit. Mr. Jones follows 
the practice of having his company 
send installment checks to him for de- 
livery to the assured and finds this an 
excellent method for securing additional 
business. 


R. Barron recently induced a res- 
ident of his city to take out two 

$100 monthly income policies covering 
the assured and his wife, collecting as 
premium thereon $3,000 a year. Mr. 
Penny suggested that a capital means 
for emphasizing to prospects the in- 
adequacy of their estate to yield a 
livable income would be to have them 
inventory their securities and bank de- 
posits and figure the return therefrom. 
Somewhat the same thought was 
stressed by Mr. Darby, who held it 
would be a clinching argument for one 
to go to a trust company, suggest he 
had $50,000 coming due and asking how 
it might be invested. When informed 
as to this, the applicant might then 
ask the trust company official if he 
would guarantee the return. If a visit 
of this nature was supplemented by a 
trip to the office of the registry of wills 
and the present value of estates com- 
pared with those estimated at the time 
of their filing, the great majority would 
show a marked shrinkage. As against 
this form of investment income insur- 
ance supplies a medium where the re- 
turns are safe beyond peradventure. 
Mr. Palmer held that the prospect 
must be shown that money invested in 
life insurance would provide a sure 














The Golden Rule Way Is the 
Right Way 


We Say to Our Agents: You can’t bend 
the Golden Rule without breaking it. Be- 
tween right and wrong it knows no compro- 
mise. We used to seek agents from other 
companies; we didn’t know any better then; 
we were trying to find a shorter and easier 
way to success than the Golden Rule way. 
We worried about other companies. You 
worried about your competitors. We weren't 
very happy then. Now we are passing on to 
other companies Do-As-You’d-Be-Done-By 
dealing, and ask you to pass it on to your 
competitors. No twisting of agents. No 
twisting of business. Everybody prosperous. 
Everybody happy. 

We Say to Our Agents: When you talk 
Company, you confuse the prospect and nar- 
row his vision of what Life Insurance will 
do for him. Life Insurance is a science based 
on the laws of mortality. It is not something 
kept in the Home Office and handed out to 
you for barter or sale. It is above company. 
It is created by the policyholders themselves. 
In the face of this great fact, little differences 
between companies shrivel to nothingness. 
When you have grasped this deep-rooted 
principle, it will be easy to do your work in 
the Golden Rule way. 

We Say to Our Agents: We cannot prom- 
ise to issue a policy on a life in a day, or even 
to issue it at all. Our policyholders share 
equally in the benefits of our life-long serv- 
ice and each is making Life Insurance pos- 
sible for the other. The Golden Rule demands 
that we use time and care before denying 
him its benefits; for the same reason, justice 
to our policyholders demands that we care- 
fully establish his worthiness to share the 
benefits. 

We Say to Our Agents: All the books on 
conduct and morality might be destroyed and 
Golden Rule men could re-write them, clearer 
—perhaps better. A policy-contract may be 
lost, but our obligation remains. You need 
not worry about your contract with us 
whether it be direct or with a General Agent. 
We will construe it the Golden Rule way; 
just a little more liberal than its written 
terms. 

We Say to Everybody: We have placed on 
our books over ninety millions of insurance 
in less than nine years. Our assets are eight 
and a half millions. We have a hz ippy, pros- 
perous organization, working in sixteen 
states. 

THE GOLDEN RULE WAY is not only the 
right way, but it pays to be honest; it pays 
to be fair—it is folly to cheat. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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YOU KNOW 


what you are getting when you buy a 
policy in the Indiana National Life. 


Non- participating insurance only is sold by the 
Indiana National Life. The price is guaranteed, the 
benefits are sure. You do not depend upon the whims 
of the directors or the luck of the company when it 
comes to the cost of a policy in this company. 


Policies, agency contracts, home office 
equipment and territory—the best 
of opportunities for the right men. 


C. D. RENICK, President 


Indiana National 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Operating in Indiana, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Illinois and Michigan 























return whether the policyholder follow 
the short road to the grave or the long 
road to old age. He held that the old 
age period of the applicant must be 
recognized by agents and that appeal 
be made for the comfort of the assured 
at a time when his earning power is 
declining. Mr. Jackson, who admitted 
he was a crank on endowment insur- 
ance, has been selling this form of pro- 
tection for many years and with satis- 
factory results. He himself has 
experienced the comfort that may be 
derived therefrom having for some time 
been drawing an income from policies 
taken many years ago. 


EFORE introducing G. M. Love- 

lace, the dean of the school of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship at Car- 
negie Institute of Technoligy, Pitts- 
burgh, President Edwards stated that 
it was necessary to correct a statement 
he had made earlier in the convention 
sessions. When the convéntion con- 
vened Boston had the largest member- 
ship of any city in the country in a 
local life insurance association, but New 
York had forged ahead since the con- 
vention began with a membership of 
1,032. 

Mr. Lovelace was then introduced, 
receiving ‘a hearty greeting, particu- 
larly from the graduates of the School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship. It is 
a fundamental economical principle, he 
said, that all sales, all commercial life 
is based on the satisfaction of wants 
and it is upon this principal that the life 
insurance salesman should operate. The 
salesman who sells the same kind of 
policy and settlements to everybody re- 
gardless of the wants of each individual 
is not giving service, for service is 
ministering to needs or wants. 


O. ELIASON, chairman of the 
executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, then gave the executive com- 
mittee’s report. In substance this em- 
braced the adoption of resolutions ex- 
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Your Chance 


NEVER HAS IT BEEN SO GOOD 


EN who can put their heart into 
this work will -be alert to use 


THIS GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 





A The earnings of an agent are altogether 


E within his own control, governed much 
B by energy and adaptability to the work. 
E Many successful agents secure large 
| incomes. YOU CAN DO THE 
B SAME with the 

E 

_ Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
: PORTLAND, MAINE 


J. EVERETT HICKS, State Manager 
Sixth Floor Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
30 State Street Boston, Mass. 








pressing the appreciation of the Na- 
tional Association to the Metropolitan 
Life for the substantial financial aid 
rendered by it to the organization dur- 
ing the past year, the urging of local 
associations to submit to the national 
body for examination proposed courses 
of study in life insurance salesmanship 
before their adoption by educational 
institutions, the arrangement by the 
joint committee on scientific salesman- 
ship and the committee on campaigns 
of the National Association of a se- 
ries of standard sales congresses during 
1921, and that the endorsement of the 
organization be given to institutions 
whose minimum requirements for such 
educational courses shall be 108 recita- 
tion hours devoted to the study of 
“The Principals of Life Insurance,” 
“Functions of Life Insurance,” “Prin- 
cipals of Selling Insurance” and to 
“General Salesmanship;” that local 
associations devote one regular meet- 
ing each year to the subject of Amer- 
icanization. 

During the year applications for 
membership in the national body were 
received from ten new local associations 
whose combined membership was 266. 
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FITTING POLICY TO PROSPECT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


years? Would you like to assume your 
wife’s responsibility if you had to die 
tonight, her responsibility for clothing, 
feeding and educating your children? 
Are there any invalids or cripples in 
your family to be provided for? Mr. 
Hall believed that the wife where there 
are children should receive a larger 
sum during the first 10 years and that 
permanent provision should be made 
for invalids and cripples. 

“A widow is a shining mark for a 
mining shark,” was the remark of 
Elbert Hubbard quoted by Henry H. 
Kohn of New York, who stated that as 
the original insurance was taken out 
by the owners of vessels because of 
the pirates of the sea, so should life 
insurance be used for protection against 


ITU 


the pirates of life, such as poverty and 
lack of educational opportunities. 


J. ROCKWELL of Pittsburgh 
e advised that all agents should con- 
stantly remember that in selling life in- 
surance they are not selling a money 
settlement, but only some service which 
is being measured in money. A man 
faces two hazards in life, one is that 
of dying too soon and the other is that 
of living too long. Against both these 
hazards life insurance protects. It 
must be the purpose of every life insur- 
ance salesman to give form and direc- 
tion to a definite program in a pros- 
pect’s mind for taking care of his needs 
in all his relations of life. As a definite 
example he would sell a man with a 
wife and three children who has bought 
an interest in a business payable in in- 
stallments over ten years of time, one 
policy providing an income for the 
wife so long as she should live, a policy 
providing a special income for taking 
care of the three children until they 
had reached the age for higher educa- 
tion; another policy payable in five an- 
nual settlements for meeting college ex- 
penses and a special policy to take care 
of the business requirements. 

The discussion closed by F. L. 
‘Benger of Philadelphia, who gave 
specific examples of selling income poli- 
cies to prospects. He sold a doctor by 
approaching him as a doctor approaches 
a patient, asking the doctor to treat 
him as an expert in his field and give 
him the necessary information for 
diagnosing his life insurance needs. He 
told of selling a man 63 years old a 
policy providing $5,000 a year income 
beginning with age 70, when the man 
could have been interested in no other 
form of insurance, ‘simply because that 
particular policy definitely met the 
man’s need. 


LIFE EXECUTIVES AT MEETING 


A number of company executives 
were in attendance at the meeting, in- 
cluding W. D. Wyman, president Berk- 
shire Life; Arthur E, Childs, president 
Columbia National Life; Allan Waters, 
vice president Union Central Life; John 
M. Sarver, president Ohio State Life; 
Glover S. Hastings, agency superinten- 
dent New England Mutual Life; Louis 
S. Hansen, vice-president Guardian 
Life; S. B. Phillips, secretary Union 
Mutual Life; Frank H. Sykes, agency 
superintendent Fidelity Mutual Life, 
and W. H. Brown, secretary Columbian 
National Life. 

Philip Burnet, president Continental 
Life; E. A. Marthens, vice-president 
Great Northern Life; J. C. Fouts, 
agency manager Wisconsin National; 
Walter E. Webb, agency manager Na- 
tional Life U. S. A.; F. A. Griswold, 
agency manager Connecticut General; 

C. White, secretary Puritan Life; 
Mathew Walker, manager insurance 
department, and T. H. Hill, superinten- 
dent of agents, Provident Life & Trust; 
W. I. Hamilton, vice-president Pru- 
dential; R. . Davenport, secretary, 
and W. S. Weld, superintendent of 
agencies, Berkshire Life; Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president Phoenix Mutual 
Life; G. E. Copeland, superintendent 
of agencies Northwestern Mutual Life; 
O. M. Thurman and W. H. Tennison, 
respectively superintendent and assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies Mutual 
Benefit Life; Stephen Ireland, super- 
intendent of agencies State Mutual 
Life; and George L. Williams, secre- 
tary Union Central Life. 

The National Fidelity of Iowa and 
the Midland Mutual held agency meet- 
ings Wednesday in connection with the 
convention. 


A GOOD OPENER 


“Mr. Jones, you'll make ten thousand 
dollars in the next five years, won't 
you?” 

“Yes, I'll make double that if I live.”— 
Field Notes. 
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Sales Section Great Success 


HE experiment of holding a spe- 

cial sales section was voted a great 
success when the question was put at 
the close by Vice-President Frank E. 
Brodnax, who had charge of perhaps 
the liveliest feature of the whole con- 
vention. The meeting, although well 
attended, was smaller than the big con- 
vention and the atmosphere was more 
favorable to the many speakers, who 
brought out their favorite selling 
points. E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh, the 
greatest selling master in the life in- 
surance field, opened with a discus- 
sion of “Selling in Town and Country.” 
He said the time will surely come when 
the companies are going to expect a 
certain amount of business from a cer- 
tain population and also that some of 
the largest general agencies will be 
located in the country. He referred 
to‘'one general agency that is produc- 
ing $5,000,000 a year in a 300,000 com- 
munity and another that is writing a 
million in New Mexico, which has less 
than 100,000 insurable people. Not 
only will the companies demand in- 
tensive cultivation, but it is far better 
for the agent. The farmer is rapidly 
getting out of debt; he is being trained 
in the agricultural college; he is no 
menace to the social order. Mr. Woods 
said a Pittsburgh fence company and 
in fact all other businesses except in- 
surance have the country districts or- 
ganized and platted in a way that 
would put any life insurance company 
to the blush, 


i 

th J. ROCKWELL of Carnegie 
e Tech presented an outline of how 

to make a thorough survey for life in- 
surance of a district. The agent 
should know all about it, all the possi- 
bilities, first, of business insurance pros- 
pects, then on down the line through 
the different classes of business and 
professional men, securing names, ages, 


financial ratings, family information of 
all. In a new district he should form 
influential connections, get insurable in- 
troductions and study entering wedges, 
such as the manufacturing, rural and 
commercial interests of the district. 
Getting down to actual field work, he 
may chose either of two methods—the 
personal or straight canvass or the 
endless chain. In opening territory he 
should send circular letters to impor- 
tant classes of prospects to be followed 
up later. His diagram was a complete 
program for a man who wishes to cul- 
tivate a small district in the right way. 

Vice-President Albritton of the Min- 
nesota Mutual folowed with more on 
intensive cultivation. He told the story 
of an agent at Huron, S. D., who went 
into the field eight years ago and who 
is writing $700,000 a year in a single 


county. He knows everybody, keeps 
account of births, marriages, land 
transfers, mortgages, etc., calls on 


every policyholder twice a year, visits 
every new farmer, uses his list of pol- 
icyholders as an introduction every- 
where he goes. 


M. MELTON of Houston, Tex., 
j« has a county agent who keeps a list 
of insurable men classified according to 
amounts they should buy, who works 
his field unit by unit and community 
by community. Mr. Albritton told of 
an agent in Joplin, Mo., who wrote 
$1,000,000 in one month, ran a list of 
these policyholders in a daily paper 
as an advertisement, sent a copy of 
the paper to each, with a letter stating 
that he would be around soon to write 
an additional policy and wrote them all 
for a total of $1,109,000. 

President Philip Burnet of the Con- 
tinental Life made a splendid talk and 
showed how intensive cultivation works. 


O. KRAMER of Columbus, O., 
e told of a unique record a friend 


of his has kept for twelve years of all 
the men who have refused to sign ap- 
plications with him and from whom he 
always asks the reason, which he wrote 
across the face of the declined applica- 
tion. In twelve years has has accumu- 
lated 82 of these applications on pros- 
pects who have since died, and now, 
when he is refused a policy with the 
reason given, he is able to show sev- 
eral applications of men who said the 
same thing, but who now, if they 
could come back, would doubtless wish 
to recall their statement. 

Charles B. Palmer of Wilmington, 
Del., general manager of the National 
Life of Vermont, who has been in the 


business eight years and has kept a 
record ef his interviews, number and 
amount of policies written and pre- 
sented this report by years. In eight 
years he secured 5,932 interviews, paid 
for 761 policies for $2,194,95@ insurance 
which carried premiums ef $64,585, 
showing that each interview was worth 
$4.33 ever the entire peried, with a 
much higher value en the interview in 
latter years. 

Alec Brown of Boston read a paper 
by H. O. Wilhelm of Omaha on the 
advantages of keeping a record of calls 
which emphasized the points brought 
out by the ether speakers. 


Selling Business Insurance 


D. WALLIS, manager of the 

Equitable of Iowa at Philadel- 

phia, opened the discussion on 
business insurance Tuesday. The list 
of this year’s ousiness failures may be 
traced largely to the death of some one 
man. Land and materials have no 
value except as human beings have put 
life into them. All values are simply 
manifestations of human life values be- 
cause they represent accumulations of 
the best toil of human lives. Fire in- 
surance covers only a secondary value, 
and yet chaos would ensue if fire insur- 
ance were done away with over night. 
The protection of the primary value is 
still almost negligible. A man’s busi- 
ness is his brain child. For years he 
has put into it all the elements of his 
being, indeed, his very life blood, and 
today next to his own integrity and his 
own family it is to him the most 
precious thing this side of heaven’s gate 
itself. He will listen to a way to in- 
sure against that business going on the 
rocks when he dies, 


R. WALLIS gave illustrations of 
other forms of business insurance, 


including the valued employe, the part- 
nership of a number ef men in which 
each is bearing an important part of 
the burden and a corporation whose 
success is bound up kargely in the life 
of one man. As to method, he advised 
studying the hws ef one’s ewn state 
as to who may be named as beneficiary, 
who may pay the premiums, etc. He 
said too many agents have leoked upon 
corporation insurance as a means to 
hide income from the tax gatherer. And 
he believed the convention should go 
on record as being opposed to any 
schemes to cireumvent the law. Mr. 
Wallis also called attention to the pro- 
visions of the law which are in favor 
of the agent and said these should be 
carefully studied up. 


W DWIGHT MEAD opened the 
«discussion of the paper by stating 
that the chief difficulty in selling busi- 
ness insurance was the failures of bank- 
ers or lawyers to understand it and its 
possibilities. These questions he sug- 
gested must be carefully considered in 
the sale of business insurance: When 
shall a premium be paid? Shall the 




















DR. W. O. THOMPSON, President 


Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


G. W. STEINMAN, Secretary 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Assets Over $4,000,000.00 


HE Midland Mutual Life has intensively cultivated its home state 
for thirteen years. It is known throughout Ohio as a well-conducted, 


honestly managed, service-giving institution. 
It has looked after its policyholders religiously, has met its demands liberally and promptly. 


The Midland Mutual’s agents regard it as their best friend. They fight for it if 
necessary, work for it, shout for it and are enthusiastically assisting to make it a greater 


and bigger company. 


A company’s work and reputation at home are worth something to agents, as the field of endeavor is 
enlarged. The Midland Mutual has entered Michigan where it will conduct its affairs with the same 
fidelity to duty and conscience that has characterized its activities in Ohio. Thirteen years old July 1 


It gives insurance plus. 


Insurance in Force Over $39,000,000 
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We can use some good 
agents in either the 
Life or Accident and 
Health department in 
Texas. 











premium be charged to overhead or to 


salaries? Shall stockholders pay the 
premium? Shall syndicates insure their 
promoter? Shall long-time contracts 


be protected by life insurance? As, for 
instance, the contract of a movie actor 
upon whose life there may depend the 
financial solvency of a producing com- 
pany. He suggested that an effort 
should be made by the life underwriters 
to have the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation endorse the idea of business in- 
surance and that the insurance men 
should make an effort to explain busi- 
ness insurance whenever possible to 
local and state meetings of bankers’ 
organizations. 


PEAKING as a former secretary of 

a corporation, George Woodbridge, 
an agent for the Equitable in Boston, 
made these three points on business in- 
surance: First, that when partners or 
corporations bought insurance for re- 
tiring stock that was entirely a part- 
nership or corporation affair done for 
the personal welfare of individuals; 
second, that corporations ordinarily 
bought business insurance for two pur- 
poses, (1) for the purpose of insuring 
ready cash during the life of the policy 
by using the policy for !oan purposes, 
and (2) for replacing with cash so far 
as possible the leadership of an execu- 
tive. He cited an instance where a 
business with notes outstanding to the 
amount of nearly $2,000,000 had been 
saved from financial ruin when the man 
who owned seven-eighths of the stock 
died, by a $200,000 insurance policy 
payable to the corporation. His third 
point was that solicitors should con- 
stantly remember premiums were ex- 
empt from national government taxa- 
tion when the policy became due, 
though not while the premiums were 
being paid, 


NUMBER of speakers emphasized 

that life underwriters’ associations 
should make every effort to get a 
change in the federal law which would 
leave to a corporation a much greater 
part of the insurance than it now se- 
cures when the policy becomes payable. 
It was pointed out by E. A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh and others that the safety 
of American business was the guide to 
safety in the world at this time and 
that it was to the interest of the gov- 
ernment and all others to encourage 
anything which might save American 
business, not only now but in the doubt- 
ful times which were undoubtedly ahead 
of us, but Mr. Woods urged the con- 
vention to keep its mind on the fact that 
it must sell this business insurance un- 
der the existing conditions, probably 
for some time to come, and that there- 
fore the thing to do was to overcome 
the difficulty and sell it in spite of all 
obstacles. As a practical method 
for presenting corporation insurance 
Charles R. Gantz suggested that when 
the insurance proposal must be sub- 
mitted in writing the agent should go 
to the expense of having this proposal 
printed in a pamphlet with the name of 
the individual officer printed on his 
copy, making the appeal as individual 
as possible. This was a proved method 
with him and even where it did not 
result in the writing of a business 
policy nearly always brought him into 
favorable relations with the officers of 
a corporation which in turn brought 
back more than his investment. 


NSWERING Mr. Mead’s question 

as to how premiums should be 
charged within the corporations, George 
W. Johnston of New York said the 
charge should without question come 
out of the business itself and be treated 
just as rent, taxes or fire insurance 
premiums were treated. For partners 
he would not favor joint policies alone, 
but would also have the partners pro- 
tect the business and themselves by 
individual policies. The greatest diffi- 
culty of the life insurance agent in sell- 
ing business insurance is that he is 
accustomed to making a heart appeal 
for individual protection, and when he 


goes to sell business insurance he gets 
away from the heart appeal into cold 
figures. Mr. Johnston urged that 
agents should speak about the corpora- 
tion as a child of the executive ap- 
proached, appealing to the man’s feel- 
ing of pride in the success and desire 
for perpetuity of his business, thus in- 
troducing the heart appeal into the sale 
of business insurance. 

Another difficulty in selling business 
insurance was explained by Mr. Eb- 
betts of New York, who stated that 
when a sale was being made to an in- 
dividual it was possible to control the 
individual until the sale was made, but 
that when corporation insurance was 
being presented it was very seldom pos- 
sible to present it to all of the parties 
who had to make a decision on it at 
one time, consequently before all of 
the men could be sold some would be- 
gin to doubt and the sale was lost. In 
other words, the weakest link in the 
chain could snap and kill the sale. He 
urged that this problem be given care- 
ful consideration when a company was 
approached as a prospect. 


ERMAN B. JEFFERS of Colum- 

bus, O., said that true business in- 
surance was nothing more nor less than 
a method of replacing values just as 
fire insurance, with the exception that 
one protected human values as ex- 
pressed in executive genius and leader- 
ship, while the other protected prop- 
erty values. Reasoning further, he de- 
clared it would be equally as just for 
the government to collect excess profits 
on fire insurance payments as it is on 
true business insurance payments. The 
thought that was constantly expressed 
was: Why should a man be penalized 
by his government for safeguarding his 
business? 

Attention was called to treasury de- 
partment ruling No. 726 by E. J. Clark 
of Baltimore. The ruling may be ob- 
tained from the department and de- 
clares in substance that where busi- 
ness insurance is required as collateral 
in making a loan the premiums are ex- 
empt from taxation, just as are fire in- 
surance premiums. This applies to new 
policies only. Another internal revenue 
ruling was cited by Mr. Chase of Provi- 
dence, R. I. This ruling is to the effect 
that the cash values of business insur- 
ance policies computed as of the begin- 
ning of the year may be added to the 
company’s surplus account in determin- 
ing taxable income. Among the best 
friends of the man seeking to write 
business insurance, said Mr. Chase, are 
Dun and Bradstreet and similar credit 
reporting organizations. He read let- 
ters from officials of Dun and Brad- 
street highly commending business in- 
surance for safeguarding the business 
itself and the creditors of the busi- 
ness. 


N closing this discussion, E. A. Woods 

of Pittsburgh stated that a corpora- 
tion president had answered the tax 
objection to business insurance by this 
reasoning: “If I die soon there will 
be a large profit even when the tax is 
paid and if I die many years from now 
the premiums will be exempted then 
and the company will profit in that 
way.” Mr. Woods urged it as a duty 
of every life insurance agent to stabilize 
American business and credit in these 
perilous business days by writing all 
the business insurance possible Be- 
yond a doubt, he argued, prices must 
come down, some unemployment will 
prevail and a strain will be experienced 
by most of America’s business institu- 
tions. As a buttress and protection for 
this shock business life insurance poli- 
cies were the best safeguard. As an 
example of the power of a life insur- 
ance policy to release vast sums of 
money for new purposes, he cited the 
case of a $7,000,000 bequest to a col- 
lege in California which had not yielded 
a single cent in several years for the 
college because the business in which 
the dollars were invested required the 
income to keep it going. This income 
might have been released had the man 


who made the bequest taken out a sub- 
stantial insurance policy to furnish 
ready cash for the handling of the 
business. 

Writing of business insurance today 
is a patriotic, national and international 
service and Mr. Woods urged the 
American underwriters to reduce the 
mortality of corporations which is now 
measured by the same figures as show 
individual mortality at age 41. 


Finding Prospects 


T the salesmanship section Wed- 

nesday afternoon “Finding Pros- 
pects” was one of the live topics 
discussed. Wilson Williams of New 
Orleans led off by describing a new 
system of locating prospects by which 
he first carefully chooses his men on 
the same principle that a man is elected 
to a club, before he is asked to ioin 
and then is expected to qualify. Hav- 
ing carefully selected his men he sends 
them a written proposal with some 15 
or 20 reasons on the second page why 
he should buy. After two or three days 
he calls and discusses the proposal. 
With this plan he has had good results 
Mr. Williams does not believe it is so 
essential to sign the application be- 
fore the examination is made, as sig- 
nature can often be secured by the 
doctor better than by the agent. 

Robert W. Moore of Boston, of the 
New England Mutual, one of the com- 
pany’s big producers, said the principal 
thing is to be square with oneself, that 
young men who can stand it should not 
take vacations but should work all the 
time these days when business is so 
easy to get. His greatest help has been 
a chart of the year divided into weeks, 
backed up by the determination to have 
at least one man examined every week. 
He never allows a week to go by with- 
out having a man examined and keeps 
plugging all the time. 

M. W. McMillan of Milwaukee be- 
lieves in dividing prospects into six or 
seven classes of business or professional 
men, and sends them something in the 
way of letters or literature which ap- 
plies especially to them, then follows 
up a few days later with a cali. Pal- 
mer of Delaware asked: “How often do 
we follow up the medical examiner’s 
report and catch the prospects on the 
report?” John Moore of Connecticut 
suggested getting city or town records 
of dates of birth. James Bailey of 
Kenosha, Wis., has had 110 consecu- 
tive weeks of production and gets most 
of his prospects by watching the daily 
papers. Leonard of Hartford gets his 
data from the poll tax list. He be- 
lieves that circulars should be sent out 
Monday night to arrive Tuesday 
morning. 

G. A. Smith of New York keeps 
monthly blotters going to a list of 
1,000 names for a whole year hefore 
making a call and always has plenty 
of new people to call upon. Hale of 
Syracuse believes in watching county 
mortgage records, and when a new 
mortgage is filed writes a diplomatic 
letter. Bell of Macon, Ga.; told how 
he went into a new town and in a few 
days had all the prospects he could 
handle merely by calling on a drugzist 
making his acquaintance through a 
small purchase, and using the endless 
chain system. 

“Finding Prospects” was followed 
bv the great tonic, “Underwriting 
Farm Mortgages,” led by A. C. Larson 
of Madison. Wis. In closing Mr. Lar- 
son said: “Some companies advertise 
‘A Farm Mortgage Behind Everv Pol- 
icy.’ How much better it would he if 
we could say ‘A Life Policy Behind 
Every Mortgage.’” 


When your prospect is inclined to com- 
pare life insurance with other forms of 
investment in the matter of interest re- 
turns, do not fail to include in your 
figures a reasonable value for the serv- 
ice element of the contract—that is, the 
value of the insurance protection he re- 
ceives from year to year. 
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Full-Time Dicueniee Plan 


In Life Association Work 


BY CLINTON F. CRISWELL 


ITH reference to the value of the 
W paid-secretary idea in life asso- 

ciation work, the chief interest in 
this does not lie so much in the fact that 
the secretary is paid, as that he devotes 
full-time to such duties, “Full-time” or 
“permanent” would be a clearer desig- 
nation. 


PEAKING of difficult problems and 

annoyances peculiar to the work re- 
minds me of the old saying that “we 
have our relatives, but thank God we 
can choose our friends.” There are 
problems, but Life Association work 
offers a friendly opportunity for im- 
provement. From a local standpoint 
such organization work is still, like life 
insurance which it aims to serve, in the 
infancy of its development. 

The recommendation of ex-President 
Voshell, in his retiring address at the 
Pittsburgh convention, that he deemed 
it highly advisable for all local asso- 
ciations to have paid secretaries evi- 
dently struck a ready response in the 
Cleveland delegation, for within 30 days 
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secretary operation. The association is 
becoming so strong that there appears 
little need of any other organizations. 
One of my greatest satisfactions has 
been to smooth out personal differences 
between members and to note an in- 
creasing spirit of unity and good fellow- 
ship. The secretary acts as the neu- 
tral buffer state to absorb the irrita- 
tions inevitable in any large business. 
His office becomes a sort of welfare 
department for the association, where 
common problems are approached from 
the viewpoint of the good of the craft. 


BUSES can be more readily cor- 

rected when someone concentrates 
his whole interest to such work. The 
friendly loyalty of a member is won 
for all time when he is protected as far 
as possible from unscrupulous and ille- 
gal competition and actually shown 
that the Life Underwriters organiza- 
tion is helping him establish profes- 
sional prestige. As one of our mem- 
bers expressed it, “any move that can 
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Clinton F. Criswell is the full-time secretary of the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association, one of the first local organizations in the 
country to recognize the importance of employing a paid secretary. 
Excellent results have been obtained in Cleveland since he took charge 


of the work of the association there. 
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your humble servant was given his port- 
folio and told to “go to it.” 


HE establishment of a secretary’s 

office gives the local association an 
executive headquarters. Impartial in- 
formation and advice is available to the 
public and closer personal contact is 
had with the members of the associa- 
tion than is possible by a secretary 
whose time is primarily occupied with 
his own business. Committee work is 
more efficient when the secretary, ex- 
officio, sits in with different commit- 
tees and sees that plans and suggestions 
vitalize into practical expression. For 
example, at the present time I happen 
to be assisting our educational commit- 
tee to publish a sales booklet. The ef- 
fectiveness of the executive committee 
is especially strengthened. Cases in- 
volving breach of insurance ethics are 
systematically followed to a conclusion. 

We maintain accurate files of every 
licensed life agent in Cleveland. These 
cards contain points of personal informa- 
tion, and become a sort of rating bu- 
reau of professional standing. 


OF course we take all the leading in- 
surance journals, Best, Diamond 
Life Bulletin, Research & Review 
Service, statistical books, etc. 

The secretary’s office is the logical 
Place for the best life insurance library 
in the city. It is a stamping ground 
tor the agents and a clearing house for 
the managers. We often mimeograph 
the addresses of our speakers and mail 
out, along with sales points and items 
of local interest. General agents as 
well as soliciting agents have reported 
that various circulars, some of which I 
have written, have assisted in closing 
business, 

We in Cleveland have only begun to 
touch the opportunity of home office 
and local agency cooperation. I believe 
that the secretaries of large associations 
are in a position to conduct classes in 
the fundamentals of salesmanship and 
Personal efficiency. This would elim- 
imate the duplication of preliminary 
sales effort on the part of the busy gen- 
eral agents. ° 


] DO not think the Cleveland Associa- 
tion would ever be satisfied to slide 
back into the old method of part-time 
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be made by yourself or the associa- 
tion to increase the respect that the 
individual members have for their 
profession will in turn increase the re- 
spect of the general public for insur- 
ance as a whole. The man who vio- 
lates the ethics of his profession will 
continue to do so until a proper re- 
spect for that profession is forced 
upon him. When this respect enters 
his system he will either become a 
good member of the association or 
transfer his activities to a field where 
less restraint is found.” 


E effected the transition from the 

old plan of operation to our pres- 
ent basis without friction or feeling. 
The expense was met for the first 
eight months by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, with a generous underwriting 
agreement entered into by the leading 
general agents and managers which 
gave time for committee missionaries 
to convert the skeptical. Then, when 
the idea was well sold, and the old 
members began to see what we were 
trying to do, the by-laws were regu- 
larly amended, raising the dues to an 
amount estimated sufficient to cover 
the budget. It is interesting to note 
that this action was supported unani- 
mously. 

Each local association must work 
out its financing in the light of what it 
aims to do. Success comes fastest 
threugh active cooperation with the 
efforts of other men toward business 
betterment. A few men cannot work 
with others and are border line cases 
when it comes to expense. I must say 
that we have a generous lot of fellows 
in Cleveland. General agents pay $10 
per month, superintendents $5 per 
month, soliciting agents $2 per month, 
and non-resident members $1 per 
month. Under the change of secre- 
tary plan, the income has increased 
from about $500 per year to $8500, and 
we shall raise it to $10,000 within an- 
other six months. It takes money to 
make the mare go and we intend to 
drive hard. 


APSATION of members is negli- 
gible under the new system, the 
expense being evidently viewed as a 
business investment upon which good 


dividends are paid. Arrearage of dues 
averages about 5 per cent, most of 
which is collectible. 

I regret very much that the Cleve- 
land Association reports an increase in 
membership of only 83 per cent in the 
double-up campaign, but I submit the 
foregoing remarks as evidence of our 
sincere effort to contribute a new type 
of local association usefulness. We 
have made no special effort to secure 
numbers, feeling that a body of 400 or 
500 full-time men who are representa- 
tive of the best character in the busi- 
ness could do more toward elevating 
the profession than a larger number in- 
evitably containing men of indifferent 
ideals, who are members today and 
lapsed tomorrow. 


A CLOSING POINT 


If some friend who was very close 
to you, to whom you were under great 
and lasting obligations, and whom you 
held in great regard, should be in most 
urgent need of a sum equal to this 
premium, you would loan it to him, 
would you not? Even if you had to go 
and borrow it? You'd do this, would 
you not, once a year, provided the cir- 
cumstances were pressing enough. Now. 
won't you do as much for your wife 
and children as you would for a friend? 
—Woods Bulletin. 
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Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WHAT WE HAVE TO OFFER 


Contracts with Agents of high calibre who can produce business. 
General Agents recruited from the field force. 

All the standard forms of Life Insurance. 

Literature and helps of various kinds furnished from home office. 


Pleasant relations and agreeable surroundings maintained with all 


An established reputation for integrity and fair dealing spanning 


For further information address 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. S. WELD, 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Wednesday Morning's Sessions 


EN minutes of singing will do a 

great deal to prepare an audience 

for enjoying mental exercise and 
the chorus singing Wednesday morn- 
ing, under direction of David T. 
Sprague, a Boston underwriter, made 
the convention keenly alert for the first 
address by Earl G. Manning of Boston 
on “Life Insurance to Encourage In- 
dividual Thrift.” Mr. Manning told 
how he devised a chart of living costs 
for an average family based on incomes 
from $1000 to $5000. This chart sets 
forth the average parts of yearly in- 
come put aside for food, rent, clothes, 
savings, Operating expenses and better- 
ment. One of the chief values of the 
chart was its uncanny ability to give 
Mr. Manning the income of his pros- 
pect without the prospect knowing that 
he was giving out such information. It 
is only necessary for Mr. Manning to 
watch the finger of the prospect as it 
passed down the yearly income column 
and note where it stops. After the 
budget system has been used to make 
the buying of life insurance possible, 
Mr. Manning advises his clients to in- 
vest their savings in life insurance and 
cooperative banks or building and loan 
associations in proportion of about 65 
percent in the first and 35 percent in 
the latter. 


R. MANNING then illustrated in 

a sales talk how he presented to 
a man the necessity for using life in- 
surance as a guaranty of old age in- 
come as well as for protection of 
dependents. Income insurance for wife 
and children, along with endowment 
policy settlements during the life of the 


policy-holder, were advocated as ideal. 


family protection. 

Mr. Manning was followed by 
Charles W. Scovel, who pointed out 
that every life insurance policy is a 


thrift policy if it is correctly interpreted 
and presented. Even the ordinary life 
policy can be put to service as an in- 
come productor in old age. It is upon 
this plan that a number of solicitors 
sell most of their policies. Mr. Scovel’s 
address appears in detail elsewhere. 


DISTINCT contribution to life 

insurance salesmanship was the 
development of the idea of selling life 
insurance to provide for Charitable 
gifts, outlined by George Woodbridge 
of Boston. Mr. Woodbridge said that 
the government in effect invited life 
underwriters to underwrite the financial 
income of charitable and educational 
institutions by exempting from taxa- 
tion sums left to such institutions. He 
explained at length the many reasons 
for using life insurance as the best 
form of bequests. 

George T. Doggett of Boston pointed 
out that the average man loked upon 
a will as the only method which he 
could use in making bequests and that 
the simple process of education as to 
the possibilities of life insurance for 
this purpose would almost undoubtedly 
result in business since the life insur- 
ance policy was the only method for 
making certain the fulfillment of the 
donor’s desire and the immediate pay- 
ment upon his death to the beneficiary 
institution. A suggestion was also 
made that agents point out how chari- 
table or educational institutions might 
be named as second beneficiaries upon 
the death of the first. 


A* an example that wills were not 
a satisfactory way for making be- 
quests, that of Samuel J. Tilden was 
cited and also that of a Cleveland man 
who several years ago provided in his 
will $1,000,000 for founding a school 
for working girls. An attempt was 





Insurance Business. 


producing agents in the field. 





Significant Commentary! 


A publisher of Well-Known Insurance Periodicals and Books recently 
reported that during his tours of the country, Insurance Men he met more 
frequently spoke of the distinctive success achieved by THE COLUMBUS 
MUTUAL LIFE than that of any other company. He may have exagger- 
ated a bit, but the Widespread Favorable Notice The Columbus Mutual has 


attracted is an interesting commentary on a significant development in the 


In a little over a dozen years this Company, in the quality and cost of its Insur- 
ance, matched or passed the records established by the long-recognized top-notch compa- 
nies; matched or passed them in service to policy-holders, although they had over a half- 


century start, and the advantage of a thousand times the prestige and volume. 


By the entire elimination of a vast amount of customary organization expense—sal- 
aries, advances, drawing accounts, fees, rents, etc., for extra vice-president, managers, su- 
pervisors, superintendents, general agents, and special agents—The Columbus Mutual has 


saved many thousands of dollars and will save millions—millions for policy-holders and 


The Company which discovered the best way to serve policy-holders and also serve 
the agents who actually produce the business was named after Christopher Columbus, and 
its home office is located at COLUMBUS, OHIO, where inquiries may be directed by men 
of character who can sell insurance and appoint other agents in Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia and District of Columbia. The President of the 
Company, C. W. Brandon, was a producer and successfully worked in the field for 25 
years. He insisted on vested renewals and unrestricted territory provisions among others 


as features of the Columbus Mutual Agency contract. 








made to break the will and the million 
dollars was tied up in court for seven 
years before plans for establishing the 
school could even be thought of. This 
example was given by J. J. Jackson. 
The plan of college graduating 
classes, taking out policies for the 
benefit of their schools, was touched 
upon by Orville Thorp of Texas and 
E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh. Institu- 
tions mentioned were Princeton, Baylor 
College and Vassar. Henry J. Powell 
of Louisville, who is a trustee for two 
charitable institutions there, told of 
the difficulties at the present time in 
getting funds, particularly for old 
people’s homes. He believes that 
underwriters would be performing a 
great service for their local charitable 
organizations and likewise opening new 
fields for themselves by suggesting the 
endowment of these institutions 
through life insurance policies. 


RULING of the treasury depart- 

ment was explained to the con- 
vention as providing that life insurance 
premiums paid on policies, where the 
beneficiary was a charitable or edu- 
cational institution not subject to taxes, 
were deductible in income tax returns 
provided that such premium did not 
equal more than 15 percent of the 
policy holder’s taxable income, and that 
the beneficiary could not be changed. 


HE discussion was closed by E. A. 

Woods of Pittsburgh. The edu- 
cational and charitable institutions of 
the country handle funds to the amount 
of $1,500,000,000 each year. These in- 
stitutions are not receiving so many 
bequests as they otherwise might be- 
cause of the inheritance tax. Inheri- 
tance taxes must come out first, said 
Mr. Woods, while life insurance offered 
the only method for getting the money 
directly to the institution. He stated 
that the New York Trust Company 
had advocated the life insurance policy 
as the obvious method for making be- 
quests to institutions and that this 
trust company urged life insurance men 
to promote this method of giving. The 
money which Mr. Frick of Pittsburgh 
intended to leave to Princeton was not 
likely to reach that university for nine 
years and the amount will have 
dwindled by that time possibly as 
much as one-half the original sum, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woods. The life in- 
surance agents.in every community, 
said Mr. Woods, can go after institu- 
tional bequest insurance with the back- 
ing of the beneficiary institutions, for 
these institutions would be pleased to 
have a great volunteer organization 
ready to serve their needs without any 
expense of solicitation, and in no ave- 
nue is the opportunity for community 
service more prominent than here. 
Life insurance men should in this way 
align themselves with the finest forces 
in America, he concluded. Mr. Woods 
has a brief on this subject printed in 
pamphlet form. 

During the morning session the sec- 
retary of the Boston Y. M. C. A. an- 
nounced that life insurance day of na- 
tional thrift week next year would be 
on Jan. 19. President Edwards an- 
nounced a total registration at the 
convention hall of 1481. 


W. GANSE of Boston brought 

e out some new points and argu- 
ments on the inheritance tax and made 
a hit. He said very large amounts to 
cover estate taxes in the British Isles 
are now being written which should 
stimulate business here. He presented 
a table showing the vast number of 
small prospects who can be written for 
inheritance tax insurance and estimated 
that if the prospects were divided 
among the members of the national as- 
sociation there would be about seven 
for each man. He said he could see no 
reason why life insurance men should 
devote themselves so greatly to build- 
ing up estates and give no attention to 
protecting those estates. It is the duty 
of the life man to conserve as well as 
to create. To guard against the shabby 


genteel, which indicates poverty of the 
former rich, is as important as to 
protect those who have never had 
wealth. There is also a patriotic factor 
to be considered, the needs of the gov- 
ernment, whose money should come in 
readily and in cash and which should 
not have to buy its own securities, 
selling now at 85, at par. 

Mr. Ganse used several splendid 
illustrations to drive home his points. 
One canvass was this: “I have just 
been down to Washington and have 
gotten a ruling from the government 
by which you can, if you wish, start 
paying your inheritance tax now at the 
rate of 3 percent a year.” Another was 
that insurance for inheritance taxes is 
like an automatic sprinkler system; it 
puts out automatically the fire which 
burns up the estate. His closing and 
best argument was that like Shylock, 
who demanded his pound of flesh near- 
est Antonio’s heart the government 
always takes the most desirable assets 
of the estate for inheritance taxes. 


E was followed by John R. McFee, 

after whose address there was an 
eight-minute discussion. Chase of 
Providence brought out that a wife 
with an independent income of her own 
may purchase a policy on her husband’s 
life, making herself the beneficiary, on 
which the law requires no inheritance 
tax. Jones of Boston showed how the 
income tax is often an argument for 
inheritance tax insurance, that in one 
case recently a man sold stock at a 
profit of $800,000 of which the govern- 
ment took excess profit tax of $500,000. 
This so impressed the prospect that he 
readily took a large amount to cover 
his inheritance tax. 

Following the inheritance tax dis- 
cussion M. B. Trezevant, head of the in- 
surance department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed the 
meeting and promised ‘the support of 
his organization in changing the fed- 
eral law taxing as income the proceeds 
of life policies when paid to corpora- 
tions. Two resolutions were offered 
one petitioning congress to take im- 
mediate action to remove this unjust 
burden and the other requesting the 
help of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Woods earlier re- 
ported that many more important mat- 
ters were being side-tracked by cong- 
ress and the life insurance men could 
do nothing but wait their turn. 


C J. EDWARDS of Brooklyn re- 
e ported for the motion picture com- 
mittee in the choice of the best scenario 
representing life insurance and _ said 
that this had been placed in the hands 
of the expert of the Lasky Corporation. 

No late maer could be had due to 
the fact that J. Russell of Los An- 
geles is in a oenttal in San Francisco, 
according to a telegram just received 
from his wife. The sympathy of con- 
vention was wired to Mrs. Russell. 

At this point the report of the nomi- 
nating committee was read and the 
new Officers called to the platform. 
Orville Thorp of Dallas, the new presi- 
dent, responded gracefully for all the 
officers. There is general satisfaction 
at his election as he is recognized as an 
able executive and a deep student of 
the business. His selection satisfies all 
the elements of the association. 

J. Clark of Baltimore reported 
progress for the textbook committee. 
Cooperating with the association of life 
presidents it is expected to have in- 
serted in the leading mathematical text- 
books, including high school arith- 
metic, a chapter on life insurance 
written by Mr. Moore of New York, 
which will give a concrete idea of the 
institution to all students and will be 
of great educational value. 


“A prospect’s income during his life 
may fluctuate from year to year, but that 
provided for his family in a monthly 
income policy is not subject to the rise 
and fall of business conditions.” 
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MEETING THE OBJECTIONS 
OFFERED BY PROSPECTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Do you believe in giving your children 
a chance in the world? Do you believe 
in giving your children an education? 
Do you believe in keeping widows out 
of poor houses? Do you believe in 
widows having at least a small income 
to keep them from starvation? These 
things are what life insurance will do.” 


| I don’t want to leave a lot of 

money for some other man to 
spend.—“The man who says this is 
selfish. Offer him an income policy.” 

“A man who says this is selfish. Of- 
fer him income insurance for his old 
age.” 

“Neither do you want to leave a 
wife and family for someone else to 
support?” 

“If you will let me be perfectly 
frank with you for a moment, Mr. 
Brown, I will tell you a good story 
that I heard once. 

“An old and successful insurance man 
told me this story. He said that a man 
told him he did not want to leave 
money for some other man he didn’t 
know, and his reply was: 

“All right, we have a special blank 
for you. The first question is, where 
were you born; the second is “when” 
and the third “why.” I give you this 
merely as a reminder that we really can- 
not depend upon it that there will be 
others to take our places as providers 
for our families after we are gone. 
Your family is really your family as 
long as they live—not just as long as 
you live, Mr. Brown.’ 

“If your widow has adequate insur- 
ance she will not be forced to marry 
from necessity.” 





My wife earned a good salary be- 
19 fore we were married and she 
could return to the same occupation.— 
“That may all be very true, Mr. Pros- 
pect ,but in the event of something 
happening to you, do you think your 
wife could go out and command the 
wages today as she did before she mar- 
ried you? Then you must consider 
the future of your little daughter. What 
would become of her if she did not 
have her mother’s care and attention?— 
and she couldn’t have it if your wife 
had to work to support the child and 
herself toc. Remember also that it will 
take some time for your wife to pre- 
pare herself so that she could take up 
her former work. Who is going to 
look after them during that period? 
Naturally, you are a very proud father 
and you will not wish to see your 
daughter put into some home while 
your wife was trying to find some work 
or prepare herself for the work. This 
is just what would happen if you died 
without any insurance. By taking out 
a life insurance policy you will make 
provisions against all this. You will 
leave your wife enough to allow her to 
give all of her time to your little 
daughter so that she is brought up the 
same as if you were alive.” 

Are you going to support your wife 
as long as you live or as long as she 
lives? 

“Be absolutely fair, then, with your 
wife. You should leave your wife what 
she had when you married her. In- 
demnify her for her loss of health, for 
her responsibility to your child, and 
for her loss of salary during these years 


she has been with you. 
20) My wife has money of her own. 
. —Have you any guarantee that 
atter your death your wife’s money will 
be so carefully handled as to provide 
ior her for the rest of her days? Would 
you have it said of you that because 
your wife had money you felt that you 
did not need to make and provision 
jor her and your children after your 
death and that now she has lost all 
her money and has to go out and earn 
a living for her and your children be- 
cause you failed to provide? 

[rue enough, Mr. Jones, but she 
doesn’t know as much about investing 
money properly as you do. If you 





were to die you would want a sure sum 
payable to your family each month and 
you would not want it to be contingent 
upon her ability to invest money, would 
you? Especially when you have it in 
your power during your life time to 
guard against any mistakes she might 
make when she would be deprived of 
your advice. 

That certainly gives you a splendid 
opportunity now to buy insurance a 
little more extravagantly than you 
might otherwise, without deprivation 
to your family. 


BJECTIONS, when properly han- 
dled, should not be considered as 
obstacles to the sale. There are three 
general methods of handling objections. 
A. The Emphatic Denial — The 
Head-on Method. 

There are a few people occasionally 
who seem to take pride in trying to 
belittle the profession of life insurance 
salesmanship. Frequently insinuations 
are made as to the stability of insur- 
ance or the safety of an individual com- 
pany. A prospect may even speak un- 
favorably about the time wasted by in- 
surance men. Objections of this type 
must be met with an emphatic denial. 
The salesman’s own self respect and 
the good name of assurance as an insti- 
tution demands this method for this 
type of objections. 

B. The “Admission-But” Method. 

Very frequently an objection is raised 
in such a way that the prospect is sure 
that an argument will be started with 
the salesman, in fact he raises the ob- 
jection for this purpose. Disarm him 
and really destroy the force of his ob- 


jection by saying: “Yes, that is true, 
but have you ever thought of this, 
etc.?” Since you have admitted what 
he said was true, he is forced, in the 
name of good sportsmanship, to hear 
what amendment you propose. You 
can easily dissipate the face of an ob- 
jection by the “Admission-But” method. 
Of course, common sense would dictate 
that you will not admit something en- 
tirely untrue for the sake of using the 
method. This method might be illus- 
trated in the case where the prospect 
says, “I prefer fraternal insurance, 
isn’t that all right.” You may answer, 
“Yes, for social purposes excellent, but 
I am proposing something absolutely 
certain,” 


C. The Boomerang Method. 

One of the most effective methods 
is the boomerang method, which is tak- 
ing objections and making selling argu- 
ments out of them. A prospect may 
say: “I am healthy, I don’t need insur- 
ance.” You can answer: “That is just 
the reason why I came to see you. 
Our company only insures good risks.” 

Any time you can turn the objection 
into selling argument you have derived 
the maximum value out of the objection. 
“A phonograph can answer objections 
but it takes a real salesman to turn 
objections into selling sugestions.” 


Character and Capacity Gone 


Death may not destroy capital and col- 
lateral, although in these inheritance 
tax days it diminishes them, but the 
character and the capacity which accu- 
mulated the capital and collateral and 
held them safe is extinguished when 


Governor Coolidge 
On Life Insurance 


Calvin Coolidge, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and Republican candidate 
for the vice-presidency of the United 
Staates, who greeted the convention 
visitors, is the latest among statesmen 
to give unqualified endorsement to life 
insurance. In a letter under date of 
Sept. 14, addressed to the “Standard” 
of Boston, Governor Coolidge says: 

“There are certain obligations which 
every man owes to his family, his busi- 
ness and his country. He owes it to 
his family that they shall not be left 
dependent upon charity. He owes it to 
his business associates not to allow 
the business to collapse by the loss of 
his personal attention. He owes it to 
his country that the government shall 
not be deprived of its supporting taxes 
through shrinkage of his_ estate. 
There is one way in which all men can 
fulfill each of these duties. That is 
by life insurance. In this day and 
generation it would seem there is no 
greater blessing, to prepare us against 
the future, than life insurance. I be- 
lieve in it sincerely and feel that no man 
can afford to fail to take advantage of 
its time proven benefits.” 





their owner goes. Character and capac- 
ity nevertheless still may be necessary 
to preserve the estate intact, and capac- 
ity is frequently lacking in executors 
and administrators. The only thing that 
can take its place is ready money, in 
sufficient volume, supplied by life insur- 
ance.—Points. 











$2,000,000.00 for 1920. 





On March 1, of this year our charter was amended to permit 
us to transact Legal Reserve Life Business as well as to continue 
the development of Accident and Health Insurance for Business 
and Professional men. 


During the first month of our Life Insurance experience, appli- 
cations for more than $1,000,000.00 of Life Insurance were received. 


We attribute tnis fact to be due to the reputation the Company 
already enjoys in 19 states in which we operate, as a result of 
having paid more than 50,000 disability and death claims amount- 
ing to nearly $3,000,000.00. 


We are still paying them at the rate of over 50 claims per day and the 
majority of those to whom we deliver claim checks are still buying Life Insurance, 
and there’s no better time to suggest Life Insurance to your prospect than 
when you are handing him the money with which to pay the premium. 


We are ready to furnish the same kind of service to Life Salesmen that 
has enabled us to build a $1,250,000.00 premium income on Accident and 
Health insurance in 10 years’ time, with a prospect of its approaching 


If you are looking for such service write 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 


W. T. Grant, Vice-President 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Methods of Developing Agenc1 


HARLES R. POSEY, manager of 
The Mutual Life of New York, 
at Baltimore, Md., led the discus- 


sion on “Methods I Have Used in 
Developing My Agency.” He said: 


Although I have never managed a 
baseball team, I am persuaded that the 
job must be similar in many respects 
to managing a life insurance agency. 
In both cases you must not only have 
a good team for today, but you must 
be constantly developing men to take 
the place of those who, for one reason 
or another, retire from the business. 
Both jobs have as their chief purpose 
the proper selection and training of 
men and the holding of those men to 
their very best efforts. 

There are baseball managers who 
have had a good team for a few years 
and then the organization of which 
they are the head has slipped down 
to the bottom rung of the ladder. 
There are others who have held first 
place, or around first place, for prac- 
tically their entire baseball career. 
This same condition holds true of in- 
surance agencies. Some organizations 
take a spurt and do well for a while, 
but gradually sink to the bottom, 
whereas others maintain at all times 
a good position in the race. 


OU will find that in the case of 

the baseball team and the life in- 
surance agency the reason for con- 
tinued success is identically the same 
—a constant injection of new blood 
into the team. In both cases the job 
is with men and each individual must 
be treated as a unit and not as an es- 
sential integral part. His place can be 
filled and will eventually be filled by a 
younger and better equipped man— 


just as your job and mine must finally 
find itself in more capable hands. 
There is one essential detail in which 
we differ from the manager of a base- 
ball team and that is that we are not 
limited to a certain number of men. 


HE manager or general agent must 

carry the torch and furnish inspira- 
tion for his organization. 

One of the first fundamental truths 
to appreciate in dealing with men is 
that there is one thing which they 
prize more than money, friends, or 
even family, and that great thing is 
success and any effort to assist men is 
abortive unless it increases their ca- 
pacity to succeed. The only real good 
you can do any man is to teach him to 
stand alone and you are surely not do- 
ing that when you write business for 
him, when you advance him commis- 
sions which he has not earned, or 
otherwise furnish a crutch to prop him 
up. 
Men are developed by resistance. 
Whatever remains of courage, forbear- 
ance and moral development in our 
country is a direct heritage from our 
frontier predecessors. The only real 
improvement is the result of overcom- 
ing. Since men are to be taught the 
art of standing alone, another funda- 
mental which they should be made to 
realize is that the man himself is re- 
sponsible for everything which hap- 
pens to him. 


N selecting men I have made many 
mistakes. Sometimes I deliberately 
take on a man against whom the 
chances for success are overwhelming, 
but I would rather take that man and 
see the response when I strike the 


cord of hope, to see his eyes kindle 
when I bid him arise and come in to 
his own and finally to see him break 
through the outer shell of hopeless- 
ness and habit which has encased him, 
out into the light of his own God- 
given powers and possibilities—I say 
that I would rather be able to ac- 
complish that with one man than to 
take into our plant a dozen men who 
are already equipped for success. 

I have found that the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of success of practi- 
cally every man are the twin evils of 
fear and worry. A man who worries 
will soon begin to fear and the man 
who fears is making a definite bid for 
failure. However, you must remem- 
ber that you cannot drive worry and 
fear from the human heart by simply 
saying “begone,” it is necessary that 
you put something in the place of these 
negative thoughts, so we endeavor to 
inject courage, hopefulness and cheer- 
fulness in the place of fear and worry. 


] TRY to get an agent to see that he 
must quit blaming others for what 
has happened to him, to make him 
realize that the cause of that which 
has happened to him is himself; that 
he is one of God’s creatures with a 
mind and heart and above all a divine 
soul; that he can succeed if he wills to 
succeed; and that the difference be- 
tween failures and successes is courage. 
I make him see that it is cowardly and 
contemptible to undertake to account 
for the success of others by ascribing 
to them all sorts of sharp practices, 
including rebating and so forth. I 
make him see that the normal man is 
courageous, hopeful and cheerful and 
that consequently he should keep his 
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mind and body normal and that he can 
easily accomplish this by a liberal use 
of fresh air and pure water, proper 
hours of sleep and rest and above all 
a proper selection of his food. I be- 
lieve that food has been the cause of 
more incompetence than any one thing 
in the world. A great many men eat 
a hearty meal in the middle of the day, 
smoke two or three black cigars, then 
immediately begin to bemoan the dull 
ness of business and the hopelessness 
of things in general. 


HE next step with your agent is to 

increase his desire. Make him re- 
member that to his children he is the 
greatest man in the world, that at one 
time he was the joy and pride of a 
mother and that his wife will never 
lose faith in him, unless he compels 
her to do so, and that for these dear 
ones he must do his best—that he must 
not disappoint them. 

Our company has two clubs. There 
is a requirement for membership of 
$125,000 paid for business annually in 
one case and $250,000 paid for business 
annually in the other. We find that 
the desire to become a member of one 
of these clubs increases an agent's 
efforts. We find that they want to 
have their names appear on the weekly 
bulletin and that they try hard to suc- 
ceed if they want to purchase a home 
or an automobile, but above all the 
most potent pull is the realization in a 
man’s heart that his loved ones are en- 
titled to receive through him all the 
good things of life. 

We have Monday meetings, at which 
our problems are discussed and by the 
way, we do not discuss other com- 
panies. We realize that our competi- 
tion is with ourselves. We have an 
annual meeting, to which all of our 
agents are invited and at both the 
weekly and annual meetings agents are 
encouraged to get on their feet and 
talk. We do that for the reason that 
we believe that the greatest gift from 
God to man is that of self-expression 


E encourage our men to report 

their hard cases and then we dis- 
cuss them at our Monday meetings. 
We endeavor to create an interest in 
the agency on the part of every man 
and to make him see that he is a part 
and parcel of it and that the only way 
the agency can meet with its full 
measure of success is for him to do his 
best; that he has a very hard job. 
because he is his own boss and only 
accountable to himself. 

We try strenuously to break up loafing 
by making men realize (to paraphras¢ 
Kipling) that the time they lose tw 
by two they must pay for one by one 


ITH reference to securing men 

We get most of our men by recom 
mendation of those who are airca 
with us. We try to make the place s 
attractive that they can _ honestly 
recommend it to their freinds. All ot 
our agents realize the necessity for new 
blood. They are sold on the idea that 
more agents mean more business and 
that they will in no sense be in each 
other’s way if we had ten times as 
many; that we never hope to entirely 
cover the ground, but we want to keep 
on trying to do so. 

We look for a good life insurance 
man in the face of every man we meet 
and when we secure the necessary op- 
portunity we select as far as possible 
those men who appear to be knocking 
at our door and we at theirs. Another 
way to put it is that unless we feel that 
we can make a man speak our languag* 
and participate in our ideals, we had 
much better let him remain in_ his 


present work. 
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Keeping 


HE life insurance man who fails to 
keep a record of his work runs the 
grave risk of a disintegration of 
character which comes upon him so 
gradually and imperceptibly that he 
never realizes it until it is too late to 
save himself. The process is almost as 
subtle and insidious as the formation of 
a drug habit and the results as disas- 
trous. This is the way it works: 
When a man first enters the busi- 
ness, he may find it necessary, because 
of inexperience, to solicit a relatively 
large number of people in order to in- 
sure one of them. Let us say, to illus- 
trate, that when he first starts he 
insures, on the average, one person out 
of every 30. As he continues in the 
work, he gradually grows more expert; 
if he kept an accurate record, he might 
tind that presently he was averaging 
one in 25 instead of one in 30, then one 
in 20, then one in 15, then one in 10, 
and finally, perhaps, one in five. 





HEN he reaches the point that 

he is able to insure six times as 
great a proportion of the people he 
solicits as he did when he first started, 
he should be producing six times the 
business. As a rule, he does nothing 
of the sort; his production may _ in- 
crease somewhat, but rarely, if ever, 
does it increase in proportion to his ex- 
pertness. 

What happens is this: As he be- 
comes more expert, he works less. 
Gradually and imperceptibly his ex- 
pertness increases, and finding himself 
producing more business, he eases up 
in such a gradual and imperceptible 
way that he doesn’t realize that he is 
easing up. In the course of a few 
years he finds that he isn’t working 
half his time, he has begun to enjoy 
leafing, the loafing habit gets stronger 
and stronger, until presently the time 
arrives when he hardly works at all. 


HIS tendency is accentuated by the 

accumulation of renewal commis- 
sions. Even if a man’s production 
doesn’t increase, yet his income grows 
because of the accumulation of re- 
uewals. He may start out producing 
say $200,000 a year which he gets by 
working steadily, keep his production 
at the same figure for five years or 
more, and increase his income about 
50 percent, although at the end of five 
years he may not be doing more than 
a third of the work that he did at the 


start. Such a man loses the habit of 
work, establishes the loafing habit, 
gradually goes to pieces, and there- 


after is of little use either in life in- 
surance or anything else. 


| Scientific Method Applied to Life 
* Insurance. 

More than 15 years ago a newspaper 
man of my acquaintance entered the 
life insurance business. The agency 
with which he became associated was 
making one of those periodic efforts 
that every agency makes from time to 
time, and as frequently abandons, to 
get its men to report their interviews. 
Che new man commenced to make re- 
»vorts because he didn’t know any bet- 
ter; he thought it was a part of the 
business. Before he discovered that 
he didn’t have to make reports, he had 
not only established the habit but had 
found his reports useful. 

He has kept up that habit from that 
day to this, making a rough memoran- 
cum of the salient facts of every inter- 
view which he obtains, taking especial 
care to note in every case the exact 
date of birth. As a result, this man 
has accumulated the birthdays of more 
than 10,000 people in his own com- 
munity. These birthdays now furnish 
the backbone of his work, which he 
conducts something after this fashion: 
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Sell 


BY PHILIP BURNET 


Philip Burnet is the virile, brainy president of the Continental Life 


of Wilmington, Del. 
field end of the business. 


Mr. Burnet is a thinker. 
In showing how records can be kept that will 


He has delved into the 


help to produce business, he is giving out a practical suggestion that will 


help the rate book man. 


HEN he reaches his office in the 

morning, he goes to his file and 
asks it: “Whose birthday occurred 
just six months ago today?” In reply 
his file hands him the names of 25 or 
°0 people who, on that very day, can 
get insurance at a lower rate than 
they can ever obtain it again. He ar- 
ranges those names in the most con- 
venient order and, like a physician 
going his round, starts out after each 
one, somewhat in this fashion: 

Solicitor: “Mr. Prospect, I dropped 
in to remind you that your birthday 
occurred .just six months ago today. 
You know we count your rate at your 
nearest birthday. This is the last day 
that you can get insurance at your old 
rate, Just sign this application;” 
(which has already been prepared), 
“that will hold your age; then if you 
want the insurance, you can get ex- 
amined within the next day or two.” 

Prospect: “But I am not sure that 
| want any insurance.” 

Solicitor: “That doesn’t make any 
cifference. If you don’t, you needn't 
be examined; but sign the application 
now and if you should want it, then 
you get the benefit of your present rate. 
You can never again get insurance at 
fhat figure.” 


EEDLESS to say, many prospects 

sign the application “just to hold 
the rate,” because they are not really 
committing themselves. 

Then if the resistance isn’t too 
strong, the solicitor goes ahead with the 
suggestion—“I am going to have our 
doctor drop in to see you this after- 
noon; then if you are all right, we will 
get the policy down and you can take 
your time deciding about it.” Here, 
again, since no decision is involved, 
certain prospects will consent to the 
examination; of course most such 
policies, when issued, are finally placed. 

Finally, if the situation is opportune, 
the solicitor goes ahead with the sug- 
gestion that the insurance might just 
as well be put in force at once, with 
the result that certain cases are finally 
closed on the application. 


S a result of this plan, this man 
A interviews every month just about 
the same number of people, and since 
he always closes one in six or one in 
seven of the people he interviews, he 
always insures just about the same 
number of people and produces, month 
in and month out, almost exactly the 
same amount of business, barring those 
unusual occasions when he happens to 
strike a big case or two which pushes 
his production for that particular month 
up to abnormally high figures. 

For years, I watched this plan work- 
ing with the smoothness and precision 
of a well-oiled machine, trying all the 
time to get our own men to make re- 
ports or keep records that. would 
eventually give them enough birthdays 
to keep them going in the same way. 
But it was a hopeless job. For some 
reason or other, none of the men 
would bother very long with such de- 
tails. Finally, it became apparent that 
ii the birthdays were to be accumu- 
lated at all, we ourselves would have 
to gather them in some way and hand 
them over ready made to the men in 
the field. I decided to attempt this, 
as an experiment, in one county, se- 
lecting a rural county for the experi- 
ment because it could be followed out 
more easily there than in a city. 


E took a rural county about 15 

miles wide by twice as long, with 
a population of about 20,000, and got 
the birthdays of practically all the m- 
surable prospects, nearly 4.000 of 
them. This gave us over 300 age 
changes each month. 

Then I called in one of our men 
who had never been able to earn his 
keep as a salesman—a splendid man in 
every way except that he lacked the 
knack of selling. We had been using 
him for inspection work of one kind 
or another, and I selected him for the 
experiment principally because he had 
demonstrated his inability to sell. I 
turned over to this man all of the age 
changes for a single month and in 
structed him to go out and do his 
best to insure each one. He de 
murred at first, arguing that if we 
wanted him to sell insurance he coukl 
do much better selecting his own 
prospects than by following up these 
age changes that he didn’t know any- 
thing about. I replied that he might 
be right but that I wanted to substi- 
tute facts for impression. With that 
understanding he started out. 


T the end of the month, our man 
came back to us with the state- 


* A oe 
ment that he was ready to take back 
everything he had said about the age 
change scheme, remarking that it was 
the one sure way to make a man sell 
life insurance, He had insured 4.4% 
of his so-called good prospects which 
were furnished by the local man, and 
no less than 5.4% of his despised age 
changes, or, proportionately, one- 
fourth more of his age changes than 
of his good prospects. Moreover, the 
month produced somewhere between 
$30,000 and $40,000 of paid business, 
in policies averaging about $2,000 each 
Notwithstanding this success, how 
ever, our man objected to continuing 
the work, giving as a reason that al- 
though he could get the business in 
that way, he really didn’t want to sell. 


HEN we took a second man, who 

had been dragging along for a year 
or more and was just about ready to 
get out of the business because he 
could not make it pay, put him on the 
age changes, and promptly turned him 
into a quarter of a million dollar man. 

The second experiment encouraged 
us to such an extent that we took an 
other county, put it in shape, and 
turned it over to a third man who had 
been struggling along for a year or 
more with only a fair measure of suc 
cess and who was looking around for 
something else to do. The scheme 
promptly turned this man into a $300, 
000 producer. 

Then we tried the scheme out on a 
fourth man who was having trouble to 
make good am immediately put him 
en his feet. 


Underwriting Farm Mortgages 


BY A. C. 


T the present time the farmer is 
A considered the best prospect in 

the insurance field. Prosperity 
has come to the farmer and with the 
coming of prosperity the trail of the 
salesman of every description leads 
down the winding lanes of the country- 
sides. 

For many years the man with the 
rate book has shunned the farmer who 
acknowledged a mortgage upon his 
farm. He considered that the farmer 
had no money, that even if approached 
he would reply that it took every cent 
of his hard earned money to pay the 
interest upon the mortgage and cut 
down the principal. He considered 
that when the annual payment of the 
policy was mentioned that the sum 
would stagger his prospect and lose 
the sale. In fact, it was but natural 
that the haunting fear which ever 
hangs over a mortgage penetrated even 
to some extent the good purpose of the 
insurance salesman and he passed the 
man by checking him on his prospect 
list as a doubtful or poor risk. 


IMES have changed. The farmer 

of today is as unlike the farmer of 
old as it is possible to be. The farmer 
of the olden days was a farmer pure 
and simple. The farmer of today is a 
business man. He reads the daily pa- 
pers. He subscribes for the best maga- 
zines devoted to his direct interests. He 
is a product of an agricultural school. 
He knows what crops to sow and plant 
in certain soils. While it is true that 
the farmer may not be as familiar with 
the stock and bond market as the city 
business man, nevertheless it is true 
that the same arguments used in the 
city will appeal to him in making a sale. 

Insurance salesmen have learned that 
the rural districts are a harvest field for 
big production. The farmer loves his 
family even more than the city man, if 
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that is possible. He lives closer to 
nature and he struggles all day and 
far into the night that he may accu- 
mulate enough wealth to bring peace 
and plenty to those dependent upon him 
for support. The farmer marches 
always in the vanguard of civilization 
and the trail which he has left has been 
followed by countless others because 
he blazed the way. 


BELIEVE that I am safe in stating 

that there is a no more dark cloud 
hanging over a fireside of a struggling 
family than the ever-dreaded mortgage. 
It has caused more heartaches, more 
sorrow and tears and more bitter strug- 
gles than any form of legal document, 
and you, fellow insurance salesmen, 
have in your possession the only safe- 
guard which the farmer can throw 
about his family when he considers the 
mortgage and the possibility of his 
death before the mortgage has been 
cleared. 

There is but little need to dwell upon 
the seriousness of a mortgage. The 
farmer knows it as well as you. He 
knows what it means and he also knows 
how hard it is to pay off. His only 
fear is that you are saddling some- 
thing upon him that will make it even 
harder for him to accomplish his pur- 
pose. Therefore it is up to us to render 
distinct service to him in showing how 
he can play the game safe and take 
care of that mortgage in full whether he 
lives or whether he dies, and the only 
way he can do it is to talk simple, 
everyday, common sense couched in 
terms that the farmer can understand. 


MORTGAGE is useful and advis- 
able, but if it is unprotected it is 
a hazard to the mortgagor and his 
family. The farmer takes the chance 
that he will live to pay it off, but the 
fact remains that human life is uncer- 
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be called before he 
If he leaves 
but little cash assets, there is always 
the chance that his heirs will have to 
sacrifice their holdings to settle the 
estate. Cases of that kind are familiar 
to all. Here is a sample: A man buys 
a farm worth, we will say, $50,000. He 
pays down $30,000 and gives a mortgage 
of $20,000. He starts out to wipe out 
this indebtedness, but in a short time 
he dies. He has saved no money and 
his widow cannot run the farm herself. 
She is compelled to sell, and through 
necessity she is compelled to accept a 
price far below what the farm is worth. 
After paying the mortgage, she has but 
little left. The man who purchased the 
farm later sells it at a tremendous 
profit. Had the farmer covered this 
mortgage with life insurance, she would 
have owned the farm in full and would 
have reaped the profit of a sale where 
she could afford to await for the right 
price, 


tain and he 
has accomplished much. 


may 


NE of the best arguments and the 

most clever which I have read is 
as follows: An agent, learning that a 
friend had borrowed several thousand 
dollars from a farm loan company, 
went to see him and said, “John, I was 
in to see Judge Smith yesterday and I 
just stopped by to tell you that under a 
supplemental contract by which you 
agree to pay 2% percent additional in- 
terest on your mortgage loan, your 
notes will be cancelled and the mort- 
gage released, in the event you die be- 
fore you have paid the notes in the 
regular order of their due date. They 
are scattered over five years, you know, 
and you may not be here on the due 
date of the first semi-annual interest 
payment. If I were you, I would 
arrange for this supplemental contract 
without delay and play safe for the 
wife and babies.” “I sure will,” said 
John. The rest was easy. When he 
found out what he was doing he said, 
“Why did you not put it to me that 
way ten years ago? I have been in debt 
ever since I first met you.” 

Many a farmer has failed to take 
advantage of a splendid opportunity 
for advancement because he was afraid 
of the debt that would hang over his 
family if he should die, little realizing 
that he could have secured an insur- 
ance policy that would have carried all 
of the risk. Who is to blame in that 
case? 


OW often a farmer has gone to a 

bank to request a loan and the 
banker as he looked up over the top 
of his gold glasses and rubbed his 
white hands said, “Your request for a 
loan is satisfactory to us if we were 
sure you would be here to pay it off in 
the allotted tims. We know you, we 
know that you are honest and a hard 
worker, and if nothing happens to you 
we will receive our money when due, 
but you may die before the loan is 
paid.” 
It will not take the farmer long to 
see the logic of your proposition if you 
approach him as you would any other 
business man, but we should remem- 
ber that the farmer likes to have you 
talk to him in his own terms. We 
should know enough about the stock 
markets to know what his produce is 
worth. We should talk to him about 
how much wheat he raises per acre, how 
much milk his dairy gives, how much 
his hogs will bring in the open market, 
how much his tobacco crop is worth, 
and as we talk about these things we 
gain his interest. He is the man above 
all others who likes plain, simple talk 
straight from the shoulder. He does 
not care about technical expressions. 


EMEMBER that the farmer has 

all of his savings tied up in his 
farm, that it is his aim and object to 
clear up the farm, pay for his stock 
and equipments and have a bank ac- 
count sufficiently large to educate his 
children. That is his life work and it 


is easy for you to show him how pre- 
mature death might cut short his plans, 
but that life insurance will enable him 


to complete them. The whole idea in 
selling a farmer a policy to cover up a 
mortgage is to show him how small a 
yearly payment will take care of the 
large indebtedness. When he once sees 
that, then a good-sized policy can be 
sold him. 

We find from experience that where 
a mortgage is small that the average 
farmer will take a policy to cover the 
entire mortgage, but where the mort- 
gage is a large one, we find that they 
will take only enough to cover a half 
or twe-thirds, their objection to the 
full amount being the high premium 
payable each year. 


HEN you “how the farmer, Joe 

Doe, that by adding 2 or 2% per- 
cent to his mortgage notes that in case 
of his premature death that the small 
added interest will pay off the notes in 
full, your sale is usually made. Banks, 
mortgage and loan associations of vari- 
ous kinds advertise and in some cases 
insist that a life insurance policy be 
placed behind every loan. If we as life 
insurance salesmen will inform our- 
selves of the facts of the case, which 
may be had for the asking, we will be 
in a position to render the farmer the 
service which he is entitled to. 


ERMIT me to say just a word in 

regard to your personal appearance 
when you go out into the country to 
sell farmers. They do not, as a rule, 
like to see too much display of wealth. 
It gives them the idea that you are 
making too much money and that it is 
coming out of their pockets. I have 
often thought that if we went out to 
see them dressed in a neat, soft flannel 
shirt with an air of rough’ and ready 
that we would make more of a hit with 
them. I recall a remark made some 
years ago when a merchant told me 
that a well-to-do farmer in referring to 
a life insurance salesman whom the 
merchant had taken out to see him 


some time before, said, “Do not brirg 
any more of those’ white-collared 


blankety blanks out to see me; they 
belong to a different breed than I am 
accustomed to.” 
+ * ok 

HE field for the underwriting of 

farm mortgages is a large one and I 
honestly believe that in selling a farmer 
a contract to cover up a mortgage we 


are rendering a greater service than 
we render in any other part of our 
field. Time was when we had to edu- 
cate a farmer to the need of life in- 
surance, talk stability of company and 
argue numerous outside things before 
we could get down to the closing point. 
Happily those days have passed by. 
The lessons taught by the great war 
and the Spanish influenza have done 
the educating for us and I know from 
experience that the farmer is today the 
best prospect for the underwriter. 

Many companies advertise a slogan, 
“A Farm Mortgage Behind Every 
Policy.” How much better for man- 
kind and civilization in general if we 
could say, “A Policy Behind Every 
Farm Mortgage.” 


N connection with Mr. Larson’s ad- 

dress an interesting discussion arose 
as to whether it is ever proper to write 
a term policy to cover a farm mortgage 
znd Jackson of Cleveland challenged 
Larson’s statement, which Mr. Larson 
l.ter withdrew, that it is not. The 
conclusion reached was that it is much 
better service to write a term policy 
for the full amount of the mortgage 
tather than a higher priced policy for 
half the amount. Jackson said he in- 
variably wrote term policies to cover 
farm mortgages and had converted 90 
per cent of them. Abney of Athens, 
Ga., covers farm mortgages on the 
proposition to pay three -fourths of 1 
per cent additional on the interest rate 
for the protection. Studebaker of St. 
Paul shows farmers how the man car- 
rying an average sized mortgage needs 
$5,000 per year to live, run the farm 
and pay interest and then asks the 
farmer if his wife and children will not 
have to have the same amount after he 
is gone. Reed of Louisville divides his 
territory into banking districts and gets 
the banker to go out with“him to the 
farmer and close. Clendenin of Ken- 
tucky related instances of writing poli- 
cies easily on the 2 per cent additional 
interest plan. Vice-President Albritton 
of the Minnesota Mutual stated his 
company gets the record of farm mort- 
gages in Minnesota and revises this in- 
formation every six months, distribut- 
ing it to his men, and his company 
writes $5,000,000 a year in Minnesota 
on farm mortgage protection. 


Life Insurance for Employed 
Woman Who Has Dependents 


BY MRS. M. T. RODGERS 


Mrs. M. T. Rodgers is connected with the office of the Kansas City 


Life at Dallas, Tex. 


She has been especially successful in selling life 


insurance to women and was therefore particularly well qualified to 
discuss the question of how to supply life insurance for an employed 


woman with dependents. 


Wet! 


O one questions that a woman 
N with dependents should carry suff- 

cient life insurance, especially if a 
mother, for the protection of her de- 
pendent children. 

If the father through neglect, in- 
competency, or any other cause, has 
failed to provide the dependents of the 
home with sufficient shelter and means 
for their maintenance and support, then 
the mother is forced to become the 
provider, the home maker and the home 
keeper, as is clearly evidenced in so 
many cases. This being so, how can 
she guarantee and make sure the edu- 
cation of her children and provide such 
necessities as the emergencies require 
for these children, and thus supplement 
her daily wage, save through life in- 
surance? It being conceded that life 
insurance is the only method left open 
for adoption under emergencies of this 
kind, then the great question arises, 
“What is the best plan, with her 
limited means or salary, to protect 





these children in the event of her 

death?” 

N my opinion the monthly income 
y op ; 


plan would be the answer, but most 
companies decline to issue the monthly 
income policy on a woman. In fact, I 
know of none that do, and right here 
I am going to take the liberty of offer- 
ing a word of criticism. The first and 
last principle of life insurance is pro- 
tection to the insured, or the bene- 
ficiaries named in the policy. Then 
why is it that where a woman can pass 
a first-class physical examination she 
should be denied the possibility of pro- 
tection to her children or dependents 
who are left without her support, Why 
is it that if the father is granted such 
protection, under the same _ circum- 
stances the mother is denied the same, 
There is nothing on earth, materially 
and spiritually speaking, more beautiful 
or precious than the home surrounded 
with the light of God’s blessings, the 








circle, and such other environ- 
ments, daily and hourly. When the 
mother is required to go down into 
the dark valley of the shadow each 
time she gives life to child or children, 
each day, yes, each hour, she is com- 
pelled to sacrifice herself, her strength 
and her endurance in a thousand name- 
less ways, for the purpose of rearing 
her little ones, who are facing the un- 
tried and the unknown future, and too 
often is this the case where the father 
is not a factor, either morally or po- 
tentially, in the upbuilding of the 
family circle. Therefore, by all that is 
right and just, and by all that is equi- 
table, these children who are to be 
nurtured, tenderly loved and disciplined, 
as well as sheltered and educated, 


family 


should have some financial protection 
until they arrive at the years of dis- 
cretion and until they have attained 


manhood’s and womanhood’s estate. 

F there is an authentic way of obtain- 

ing reliable statistics, and there is, 
these statistics will disclose the fact 
that there is a greater number of chil- 
dren who are confined in orphanages 
and children’s asylums where the father 
is the head of the family, than those 
that have mothers only. The fact is 
that in a great majority of the cases 
where the mother is taken, the father 
will place these children in some or- 
phanage or children’s home, while the 
mother will keep them together where 
she will provide, educate and support 
them, when the father would find it 
impossible to do so. Relying upon the 
authenticity of such statistics, and the 
fact so well known that a mother will 
cleave to her children through all 
kinds of adversity, provide them a 
home, support and educate them, then 
why should she not be given the means 
of doing this in addition to the salary 
which she is capable of earning, by 
granting her a policy of insurance that 
will provide a monthly income and 
assure protection, both for her depend- 
ents and herself, when old age comes 
on and the night approaches when no 
man can work. 


NTIL this is done, there is little 

opportunity for the woman with 
dependents to protect them in the same 
manner that a man has the privilege of 
doing. From my own personal ex- 
perience, as a rule, though not always, 
| close the woman applicant with the 
ordinary life policy, giving her and her 
dependents the maximum protection 
for the means which she is able to use 
for this purpose, at the same time sug- 
gesting that she immediately make a 
will, naming some competent and re- 
sponsible person or trust company as 
guardian of her children, and giving 
such instructions to pay this insurance 
quarterly or semi-annually, as the ex- 
pediency may determine, and I have 
found it to prove very successful. The 
same rule applies to women supporting 
invalid husbands and aged mothers, or 
other dependents physically or men- 
tally incapacitated from earning a 
salary. 


ERE I helping to frame or to pass 

remedial laws in this great country, 
one of my first efforts would be to as 
sist in passing a law that would compel 
a man to carry life insurance, or in 
some other manner provide adequate 
protection for the dependents, and 
those for whose education, maintenance 
and support he is responsible. If this 
could not be done, then I would advo 
cate that a law be passed authorizing 
and requesting life insurance companies 
to allow to all women who can pass a 
first-class examination, the same line 
of protection that is given to a man. 
While I am not a regular suffragette 
as many term them, yet in some things 
I believe in equal rights for women as 
well as men, and when laws of this 
character are brought forward for con- 
sideration, since the passage of the 19th 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, such laws will have ™) 
undivided support and influence for the 
legitimate passage of the same. 
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and not by me, seems to assume 
that the life underwriter in present- 
ing life insurance as effectual to solve 
problems growing out of inheritance 
taxation, should know something of 
the law on the subject, and something 
more of rulings construing that law. 
It needs no legal knowledge, cer- 
tainly it requires no legal learning, to 
understand that inheritance taxation 
imposes a burden on property owner- 
ship when the property owner dies. 
Nor is legal knowledge necessary to 
determine the extent of the tax and 
the natural efficacy of life insurance 
to indemnify against it. It is the busi- 
ness of the life underwriter to know 
life insurance in principle and in detail. 
Its natural power and the possibility of 
its effectual employment to _ relieve 
from all forms of liability caused by, 
or accruing at, death, is commonplace 
knowledge of the competent life under- 
writer. 


T snd thesis, which is selected for me 


ITH a schedule revealing the in- 

heritance tax, both state and fed- 
eral, he may emblazon the threatened 
liability of inheritance taxation. The 
revelation of the liability shows it nat- 
urally to suggest a life insurance rem- 
edy. Death causes the tax to arise if 
the decedent possessed the required 
property. Life insurance is the only 
possible way to make death pay for its 
own financial disaster. Inheritance tax- 
ation is one kind of financial death 
disaster, therefore life insurance is 
needed to relieve from inheritance tax- 
ation. Otherwise the taxation must 
come, with its liability and consequent 
property impairment, unimpeded and 
without indemnity. Q. E. D. The 
demonstration is made. Why more? 


ib the practical minds of many suc- 
cessful underwriters the case ends 
here. It is won or lost. In either 
event, pass on to the next prospect. 
Why all this study of statutes and dis- 
cussion of law? Why even all this 
schedule-making and accountant pres- 
entation? The evidence is in, the case 
is submitted, force the decision and 
cheerfully pass on to the next pros- 
pect, win or lose. 

I confess I see much wisdom in all 
this. A single page letter will cover 
such a presentation. The passion of 
many successful men for expression 
couched in the succinctness of a tele- 
gram may thus be satisfied. 


HE zeal of life underwriters the 

country over for knowledge of what 
may be called the details of inheritance 
tax enactments may be surprising, yet 
I believe it has justification. It seems 
to come from the attitude of many suc- 
cessful men as the subject is presented 
to them, for the inheritance tax appeal 
is to the property-owning class. 

We are being educated, and effectu- 
ally educated, too, as life’ insurance 
salesmen to appreciate the psycho- 
logical basis of persuasion. We have 
realized that we must approach to con- 
viction and from conviction to persua- 
sion through the human instincts, the 
inherited proclivities of the race, dom- 
inant rather uniformly in individuals. As 
we learn to appreciate the power of in- 
stinctive impulse as a motor incentive 
to action, as we understand that human 
behavior is swayed more by prejudice 
than by logic, we learn the more to dis- 
cover the type of the man we approach 
and strain to grasp the suggestive 
method to provoke him to action. 


OW human instincts are not equal 
in impulse. Defensive instincts do 
not urge equally with courageous in- 
stincts. The inheritance tax appeal is 
rather defensive; it is an emphasis on 
caution; it is directed to preserving 
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rather than acquiring. It is largely a 
conservation appeal. Successful men 
are usually courageous. They are also 
severely practical. So perhaps the life 
underwriter has been affected by the 
psychology of the situation. There are 
many men of property and constant 
prosperity these days who know every- 
thing of one subject and are rather 
glib to acknowledge comparative ignor- 
ance of everything else. We have wit- 
nessed the spectacle of one of the great- 
est manufacturers in the land smilingly 
acknowledging that he was unable to 
explain the difference between Magna 
Charta and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is an age of specializa 
tion. 


O the practical man of affairs whom 

life underwriters approach knows 
what he can do, and what he cannot 
do he hires done. It is his acumen 
which has probably taught life under- 
writers that they must be able to ex- 
plain as well as inform when the asser- 
tion is made that such a man’s property 
is threatened with impairment. The 
assertion is made to one who knows 
he never mortgaged his property, never 
pledged it as collateral security for the 
performance of his contracts. He not 
only asks questions about this new form 
of liability, he demands proof of its 
reality. All his life his habit has been 
to recognize, encounter and overcome 
obstacles. He does not balk at threats. 
That is why he is a successful man. 
He knows the difference between a 
business hazard, visualized with ob- 
stacles he feels able to overcome, and 
a gambling hazard with the percentage 
always with the game. He practices 
the one and he may play the other. 
The one is a business, the other is a 
game, and he knows when he is engaged 
in each. He has probably carved his 
own career and blazed his trail, with 
seldom a quiver at the foe in ambush. 
As the inheritance tax presentation is 
an appeal to caution, it is the empha- 
sizing of a threat to acquired posses- 
sion. Courageous men tend to despise 
threats. 


HE property which such men own, 

however, they deem to be their very 
own, to sell if they please, to squander 
if they will. To tell such a man that 
he cannot pass on his property intact 
sends him often to his lawyer. We 
urge that the law stops him from doing 
this. The lawyer ought to know about 
the law, he thinks, so he consults his 
lawyer as to the truth of what the life 
underwriter has sprung on him. If it 
be true, he asks for a remedy. The 
lawyer probably has a different remedy 
from that which we have. So the life 
insurance man, if not wary, may find 
himself regarded by the consulting 
lawyer not only as an intruder in a pro- 
fession to which he does not belong, 
but perhaps as a candidate for the 
lawyer’s job. There is always intru- 
sion and often suspicion in an idea 
that is new. 


N England the legal profession is 

divided into two branches, the attor 
ney who handles the client, who mar 
shals the facts and prepares the case, 
and the barrister who tries the cause 
and gives opinions on the law. Neither 
invades the province of the other. The 
attorney may be and often is a better 
lawyer than the counsellor, but he never 
ventures an important opinion. He 
‘takes counsel,” as the phrase runs. 
The general counsellor again may take 
special counsel from one higher up. So 
if we must become a lawyer, it is wiser 
to become an attorney rather than a 
barrister. It is wise to know the sub- 
ject of inheritance taxation, that we 
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may speak from authority rather than 
with authority concerning it. The hope 
is that the case may be made so clear, 
by intelligently and accurately outlining 
it, as not to call for counsel, so mani 
fest as to convince the prospect that he 
may decide it himself. 


NHERITANCE taxes depend upon a 

condition and arise on the happening 
of an event. The condition is owner 
ship of property and the event is the 
death of the owner. The sure-to-come, 
uncertain-when event of death makes 
the threat, caused by the condition of 
ownership, insidious. Men of affairs 
know only too well how to get rid of 
taxes against property, even know how 
to make a profit out of them. If levied 
against a commodity they are charged 
to overhead; if paid as duties on im- 
ports they are added to the selling 
price; if levied against real estate, they 
are loaded in the rent or carried as 
excess cost. The profit percentage is 
added to all this and hence taxation 
may become to all but the consumer a 
benefit. That the consumer pays the 
tax is an axiom of economics. The tax- 
paying classes, as they are often called, 
are rather like fiscal agents of the gov- 
ernment to collect the tax. We should 
make the property owner understand 
that life insurance is capable of em- 
ploying a method somewhat equivalent 
to the commercial method of meeting 
taxes. Death makes the tax accrue, life 
insurance makes death pay it. So the 
event that causes the tax is made to 
pay the tax, just as a tax against usable 
or salable property is loaded in the rent 
or the selling price. 
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| r is important to appreciate that in- 
heritance tax liability is a properiy 
liability. This appreciation leads to a 
realization of the fact that property as 
such has a distinct liability. The liabil- 
ity which attaches to property reaches 
to the individual, not in his capacity 
as an individual, but as an owner of 
the property. The liability may be con 
tingent, such as depreciation, or it may 
be inevitable, like taxes. Death and 
taxes have been rather humorously 
called life’s two certainties. The humor 
disappears as we realize that they are 
not separable. “Personal actions dic 
with the person,” is a legal maxim. In 
heritance taxes and other forms of 
death liability, however, do not die, but 
arise at the death of the person. 


It includes a tax imposed by the 
state and one imposed by the federal 
government. It 1s more accurate to 
call the state tax an inheritance tax, be 
cause it is levied against the inheritance, 
meaning by that the shares of the estate 
taken by each of the owner’s heirs or 
next of kin or by each of the devisees 
and legatees under his will. The fed- 
eral estate tax is properly called in the 
statute creating it an estate tax, be- 
cause it is visited against the estate 
before distribution to the takers of the 
estate. With this understanding, there 
is no harm in calling both taxes in- 
heritance taxes. 

It is, however, essential that the 
nature of each and the difference and 
relationship between each be under- 
stood 


OTH taxes are affixed to property 
valued beyond fixed amounts; both 
taxes are levied in percentage grada 
tions on fractional parts of the entire 
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estate. So both taxes allow exemp- 
tions. The state statutes, that is those 
in the leading states, allow the specific 
exemption to each share, the entire ex- 
emption to each share received by each 
taker. Therefore, in these states there 
will be as many exemptions as there 
are takers. The federal law, however, 
permits but one exemption, regardless 
of the number of takers. 


“T HE law of Illinois is a typical law. 

It taxes four classes and taxes them, 
of course, unequally. In Illinois if a 
widow or one child alone receive $500,- 
000 the state tax would be $17,000. If 
a widow and four children receive 
$100,000 each the tax against each share 
of $100,000 would be $1,100. The state 
would receive an aggregate of $5,500 
from the five heirs. So the state seems 
to discriminate in favor of large 
families. The federal estate tax, how- 
ever, permits but one exemption. The 
federal tax against a net estate of $500,- 
000 would be $13,500, regardless of who 
took it. So congress makes no dis- 
crimination in favor of near kinship or 
family preferential claim. I presume 
that every underwriter interested in in- 
heritance taxation knows of the levy 
made by the law of his state and by the 
federal law. It should be remembered 
that most states follow Illinois in per- 
mitting the federal estate tax to be 
deducted from the estate subject to 
levy under the state law. That is, in 
Illinois, if the net estate be $500,000, 
the federal tax of $13,500 would be de- 
ducted, leaving only $486,500 subject to 
the state law. Hence the same aggre- 
gate volume is never taxable in IIli- 
nois under both the state and federal 
laws. There may be some states that 
do not allow federal tax deduction. 
Wisconsin may not, for Wisconsin has 
the harshest inheritance tax law 
know of, 


HE federal estate tax owes its valid- 

ity to the fact that it is, and must 
be construed to be to give it validity, a 
transfer tax. Inheritance tax statutes 
generally, the state laws as well as the 
federal, are indirect taxes and that form 
of indirect taxes known as transfer 
taxes. The states have the power to 
impose direct taxes practically without 
limitation and indirect taxes, with some 
limitations. Congress may not impose, 
under the constitution, direct taxes 
without apportionment among the 
states in proportion to population. As 
direct taxes could not be made equal 
by such an apportionment—and equal- 
ity is a fundamental requirement of 
taxes that are legal—it may be said 
that practically congress has not the 
power to impose direct taxes. Con- 
gress has practically unlimited power 
of indirect taxation except that it may 
not tax exports. Of course direct 
taxes are against property itself, such 
as taxes imposed by the state and its 
counties against land and _ personal 
property. Indirect taxes are usually 
called duties, excises and imposts. Con- 
gress is expressly given by the con- 
stitution the power to levy imposts, 
excises and duties. 


TRANSFER tax on _ property 

means a tax imposed on the trans- 
action of transferring the title to such 
property. It is inconceivable that one’s 
property should be taxed for the trans- 
action of transferring another’s title to 
other property. This is the truer when 
the one taxed and the estate of the one 
taxed had no title interest in the prop- 
erty transferred at the time of the 
transfer. The federal estate tax law, 
however, attempts to include life insur- 
ance paid to the estate of the insured 
and to “all other beneficiaries” in ex- 
cess of $40,000 as if part of the estate 
of the insured so that the estate may 
be taxed increasingly and for that pur- 
pose only. Such life insurance proceeds 
paid, to a beneficiary entitled to be such 
by possessing insurable interest in the 
life insured, are the property of the 
beneficiary. They do not become such 
by transfer from or through the estate 
of the decedent. The title to the in- 
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surance fund payable under such a 
policy vests on transfer from the com- 
pany to the beneficiary. It sprang 
from contract and is paid by contract. 
It is, to my mind, inconceivable that 
any lawyer would even suggest that the 
fund might be actually brought into 
the estate. 


S a fund the statute does not tax it 

at all. Congress may perhaps 
have had the power to do so. It might 
have taxed it on the theory of transfer 
whilst it was in the hands of the com- 
pany or whilst it was in the hands of 
the beneficiary after payment by the 
company. If this had been done it 
would be necessary to tax all similar 
insurance alike. It is not, however, the 
fund which is taxed at all. The estate of 
the decedent is taxed to the extent of 
the excess over $40,000 of such life in- 
surance. That is, the estate is increased 
for the purpose of taxation only as if 
it owned such excess over $40,000. The 
tax thus is enhanced by the highest 
percentage levy which such excess 
would have caused if the insurance had 
been actually owned by the estate. Is 
not the very statement of the proposi- 
tion a demonstration of its absurdity? 


HE only theory that I can imagine 

for such procedure is that the ben- 
eficiary had profited by receiving the 
insurance. This conflicts, however, with 
the theory the law permits one to be- 
come an individual beneficiary under a 
life insurance policy only because of 
insurable interest in the life insured. 
This interest, I repeat, is an interest 
in the continuance of the life on the 
theory that the insurance fund will be 
paid as compensation whén death of 
the insured ends the interest. It is not 
received as a benefaction or as a profit. 
Profit in a human death is abhorrent 
to the law. As the insurance fund is 
not taxed, it follows that if the bene- 
ficiary be assumed to have no interest 
in the insured’s estate—which may well 
be a fact—the taxation cannot affect 
the beneficiary’s interest at all. The 
title in the beneficiary to the fund itself 
is neither impaired nor disturbed. No 
attempt is made to appropriate directly 
nor even to diminish the fund. So I 
unhesitatingly predict that when the 
courts decide the question, the attempt 
to include the proceeds, in any amount. 
of life insurance paid to an individual 
beneficiary, as part of the insured’s es- 
tate for the purpose of increasing the 
tax against such estate, will fail. 


T may be well for the life under- 
writer to understand clearly that the 
question just considered is not affected 
by and does not affect the rulings as 
to the taxation of the proceeds of life 
insurance paid to a corporation as ben- 
eficiary under a policy insuring an offi- 
cial or an employe of such corporation, 
to the effect that such proceeds are to 
be considered as if income earned by 
the corporation. The inclusion of the 
kind and volume of life insurance as 
part of the decedent’s estate under the 
federal estate tax law is made by the, 
language of the act. So the legal ques- 
tion presented involves the determina- 
tion of the validity of the act, not in 
its entirety, but as it attempts to in- 
clude life insurance as described as 
within the estate for the purpose of 
the tax. I insist that there is no prima 
facie justification for the taxing of any 
life insurance as income. The attempt 
to tax life insurance as income rests 
on the department ruling alone, and 
not on the language of the statute. The 
income tax sections of the law do not 
include any life insurance in particular- 
izing income. They do, however, 
exempt life insurance paid to individual 
beneficiaries as income. 
j 
T may be well to conclude this re- 
view of laws and rulings by some 
consideration of Federal Regulations 
37, which contain the treasury depart- 
ment rulings as to the estate tax. It 
should be noted that these rulings, 





ably made as in the main they are, are 
not judicial interpretations. They are 
made to the end that the act, on the 
assumption that it is an entirely valid 
enactment, may be made to produce 
the utmost taxation returns compatible 
with its fair construction. That is the 
business of the treasury department, and 
the Regulations are instructions to the 
revenue collectors made to carry out 
that business. Courts will sustain them 
if possible; they will not be sustained 
if unsound. 


HE act describes the policies, 
wherein the excess over $40,000 may 
included in determining the value 
of the gross estate, as “policies taken 
out by the decedent upon his own 
life.” So the Regulations properly rule 
that where the policies have not been 
so “taken out,” their proceeds are not 


be 


to be included as if part of the estate, 


whatever may be the amount of such 
proceeds. Now, “taken out” is per- 
haps a vague expression; certainly it is 
not scientific phraseology. Its palpable 
meaning should be where the insured 
has applied for and obtained the policy. 
In some parts of the regulations this 
meaning seems to be given, but the 
Regulations rule that all policies are to 
be deemed to be “taken out” where the 
insured who becomes decedent paid the 
premiums directly or indirectly in his 
lifetime. So the converse is ruled to be 
true that, where the insured did not so 
pay the premiums, the policies are not 
to be considered as having been “taken 
out” by him, and hence their proceeds 
are not to be included in the estate at 
all. Consequently, where a partner paid 
the premium or a corporation paid it, 
however the insurance may have been 
actually taken out, the proceeds are 
not to be considered as if included in 
the insured’s estate. 


ERHAPS this ruling may have been 

suggested by the ruling that cor- 
poration life insurance when paid is 
ruled to be taxable as income, so that 
to tax it under the estate tax section 
would be double taxation. The exemp- 
tion of a policy on the life of one 
partner with another partner as bene- 
ficiary, when the beneficiary partner 
pays the premium from his own funds, 
is not, however, based on such grounds. 
The beneficiary partner in such a policy 
is an individual beneficiary and as such 
the proceeds of the policy when paid 
to him are, by the rulings under the 
income tax law, exempt from taxation 
as income. So it is not the nature of 
the insurance that controls in the rul- 
ings as to the meaning of the phrase 
“taken out.” Logically in keeping with 
the ruling that the test is as to who 
paid the premium, the proceeds of pol- 
icies payable to creditors who them- 
selves pay the premium without re- 
charge to the insured would not be 
considered when paid as part of the 
estate of the insured. Likewise, pol- 
icies assigned by the insured would be 
exempt, if the assignee paid the pre- 
mium, even if the insured paid the pre- 
miums before the assignment, provided 
he retained no interest after the assign- 
ment was made. 


from Art. 32 of 
Since the issue 
of Regulations 37, similar rulings in 
harmony with the doctrine explained 
as to the meaning of “taken out” have 
been made. I have written a policy 
on the theory that a father whose son 
manages a business entirely owned by 
the father may insure the son and pay 
the premium himself and not be con- 
sidered such a beneficiary as is included 
in the class of “all other beneficiaries.” 
So I have advised that the proceeds of 
such a policy would not be considered 
in determining the gross estate of the 
son. The same opinion, which I believe 
to be sound, would apply if the man- 
ager of the business were a stranger. 
Of course, in such a case the one pay- 
ing the premium should take assign- 
ment of the policy. But the assignment, 
if contemplated at the time the policy 


LL this appears 
Regulations 37. 


‘company. 
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is anne for, would cause the courts 

consider the insurable interest, 
which is the real basis of the beneficial 
right, to be determined as if the as- 
signment were part of the insurance 
transaction from the time of the appli- 
cation. There is an indemnity insur- 
able interest in the owner of a business 
on his manager’s life. The law will 
not permit that which may not be 
done directly to be done indirectly. It 
may be added that Art. 33 of the Reg- 
ulations, which declares that where the 
estate benefits by the insurance it is 
to be considered, however payable, as 
part of the estate, is an attempt to 
forbid the trustee beneficiary. Much 
might be said of this which cannot 
here be attempted. 


he should be now apparent that the 
inheritance tax problem is but one 
of the phases of the general problem of 
ownership liability. There are other 
property liabilities, involuntary and 
hidden in their nature, that threaten 
property ownership. Probate liability 
to estates below a million is often a 
more serious threat to the value of 
what I have called the inheritance in- 
gredient of ownership than is the in- 
heritance tax. Every man of appre- 
ciable property should be made to 
realize that his estate is impaired as 
he passes it on, even if the inheritance 
tax against it would be trivial. He 
cannot bestow what he owns, as he 
owns it, to those taking after him, un- 
less he obtain the aid of life insurance. 
He may hope to dictate absolutely a prop- 
erty settlement program for his family 
through life insurance only. Life in- 
surance is of the nature of a testa- 
mentary disposition when payable at 
death, without the power of any court 
to weigh the insured’s testamentary 
capacity. It is an estate distribution 
reflecting the insured’s own will and 
the insured’s wisdom. No ulterior 
wisdom may be injected into it. 


O the life underwriter needs to 

know, that he may accurately pre- 
sent, the spirit of the laws, to the end 
that he may explain specific statutory 
provisions in the light of such spirit. 
It is dangerous always to underwriting 
success to provoke legal counsel. Most 
professional men resent the intrusion of 
laymen into their profession, and be- 
cause we are life insurance men pri- 
marily, we are apt to be considered as 
laymen by lawyers, even if we have 
legal attainments. So our attitude, 
when our legal ability is not recog 
nized, should be referential rather than 
assertive. I find lawyers keen to devise 
evasive methods, which our offering 
never contemplates. I know of holding 
companies formed of branches of rich 
families. The holding company takes 
the titles, certificates of stock in the 
holding company are issued in payment 
for them and these are assigned for 
valuable consideration in blank to the 
Voting trusts and all the 
other paraphernalia of holding com- 
panies are used. Two years removes 
the presumption, under the federal 
estate tax law, of transfer in contempla- 
tion of death. Actual proof of an at- 
tempt at testamentary disposition by a 
conveyance inter vivos, or through a 
conveyance, in the language of the 
statute, “in contemplation of or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after death,” may be 
very difficult. So some rich men I 
know will leave an estate for probate 
that will cause surprise. They will seem 
to have died comparatively poor. |! 
find the single millionaire occasionally 
smiling knowingly as inheritance tax 
liability is urged to his attention, as he 
says: “I have all that fixed.” 


HE profession of the law is cer- 

tainly a learned profession. It ia- 
volves in its successful practitioner a 
proclivity as well as learning. It re- 
quires what is often called a legal mind. 
A small part of the lawyer’s equipment, 
if he be competent, is ready memory 0! 
statutory provisions. He knows prin- 
ciples. Hence we should imitate him. 
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